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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
‘the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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,Progress in International Financing 


Following is the text of remarks made by 
\ President Eisenhower at the opening session of 
| the 12th annual meeting of the Boards of Gov- 
‘ ernors of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund and the first annual meeting of 
| the Board of Governors of the International 
| Finance Corporation at Washington, D.C., on 
September 23, together with a statement made 
| by Deputy Under Secretary Dillon at the dis- 
' cussion of the bank’s annual report on Septem- 
| ber 25 and an announcement of the U.S. dele- 
gation. 


, 


ce en cae 


‘ REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
) 


White House press release dated September 23 
It is a great personal privilege to welcome to 
our country and to our Capital City the gov- 
| ernors of the International Bank, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and the International 
} Finance Corporation. We are honored by the 
presence of such a distinguished company in our 
midst. I think that in these days and times it 
would not be amiss for me to say that the wel- 
come, which I assure you is not perfunctory—we 
are delighted you are here. We are more than 
) pleased that you have again assembled to tackle 
, problems through your daily meetings that are of 
importance to our whole world. So I assure you 
that the welcome, both officially and personally, 
9 sa very warm and sincere one. 
' As the chief financial officers of your own coun- 
tries and as the governors of great financial in- 
} stitutions, you must deal with some of the most 
| vital and perplexing problems facing our genera- 
| tion. After a quarter century marked by general 
}wars and depression, the nations of the world 
| are now engaged in a great effort to win for their 
, Peoples sustained prosperity in peacetime. I 
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might remark here that, when I told someone I 
was going to appear before this body, they sug- 
gested to me that I make this observation: The 
world, through this quarter century of tribula- 
tion, proved that it could live with and survive 
adversity. He said, “Now their problem is to 
show us and teach us how to live with prosperity.” 
In all our lands there is a surging confidence that 
steady economic growth can be a reality—that the 
good things of life can be made available in a 
growing stream to all our peoples. 

In recent years the world has experienced un- 
precedented economic growth. Investment, pro- 
ductivity, and trade have expanded on a scale and 
at rates not previously known. The results are 
evident all over the globe in higher living stand- 
ards. In our age, for the first time in history, 
dreams of a better material life have become 
everyday hopes among millions accustomed to 
poverty. And for the first time in history the 
aim of fostering higher living standards has be- 
come a central concern of governments every- 
where and of the international community. 

This is an aim we all wish to advance. Our 
economies can help generate an ever better lot for 
our peoples if we are both forward-looking and 
prudent in our private and public policies. The 
task ahead, it seems to me, is to strengthen those 
policies that foster healthy economic growth. We 
must have growth that does not endanger sta- 
bility; we must have stability that does not 
throttle growth. 

During your sessions here you will doubtless be 
concerned with this whole range of problems. 
For my part, I disclaim, and perhaps needlessly, 
any idea that I am either a trained economist or 
financial expert. I shall not make the mistake of 
attempting to counsel you on these technical is- 
sues; I leave their probing in your competent 
hands. But may I say this? Among the basic 
problems on your agenda none is currently more 
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pressing than inflation—the tendency to rising 


prices. While this tendency is stronger at some 
times than others, and in some places than others, 
it is a worldwide phenomenon today. Particular 
aspects may differ among countries, but thought- 
ful men everywhere recognize inflation as a threat 
to sound economic growth. Wise and courageous 
leaders in every land are sounding a call to their 
fellow citizens to join in the defense of their cur- 
rencies. It is a call that must be heeded, for in- 
flation not only destroys the savings, the pen- 
sions, the insurance policies of the frugal; its 
aftermath can be depression, which saps the 
strength and vigor of government, of industry, 
and of people. 

Aside from the many technical phases of in- 
flation, there seem to me to be certain common- 
sense aspects of the matter which we must 
squarely face: 

First, how many of our personal and govern- 
mental demands and desires can we safely expect 
our economies to satisfy at any one time? In- 
flation may appear to some as the easy way to 
avoid this question. So at times the world may 
try, through financial and monetary devices, to 
obtain more from its economic resources than can 
be produced, whether for current purposes or for 
capital investment. The history of recent times 
reaffirms that in reality this cannot be done. We 
cannot successfully put a continued overload on 
our resources. Rising prices have confirmed this 
axiom. 

Demands on our economies come from both 
public and private sectors. In dealing with in- 
flation a country’s policies must relate to excessive 
demands from both these sectors. For those of 
us charged with public responsibilities this means 
conscientious efforts to limit governmental de- 
mands on the economy—a difficult task in this day 
of heavy defense outlays. 

To central bankers we must look for conscien- 
tious efforts to maintain credit policies that are 
consistent with sound economic growth. To fail 
to do these things is to ask the economy to carry 
more than it can. It will react to this pressure 
in rising prices. If unchecked, this leads to re- 
action and downturn and all the evil consequences 
we so well know. It may be well occasionally 
to recall the old story about the dog that jumped 
off the bridge to get the bone he thought he saw 
in the water, thereby losing the one he had in his 
mouth. 
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Aside from this first question of the impetus to } real se 


inflation from overloading the economy with ex. | 
cessive demands, there is a second: How much do 
we as individual nations pay ourselves for what 
we produce? If our efficiency in production and 
the payments which we make for productive ef- 


forts of all sorts rise in step in coordination, there 


is no impetus to rising prices. But if our eff- | 
ciency does not increase, if our productivity does | 
not rise, we as nations will tend to fall into the} 
costly error of overpaying ourselves for the work 
wedo. Along that road, as so many countries are | 


again discovering, lies the spur to further infla- > 


tion. 

We all recognize that sound domestic policies 
are the essential keystone to the avoidance of in- | 
flation. In the developing of such policies the 
international financial institutions which are meet- 
ing here this week have been playing a significant ., 
role by giving valuable advice and by extending | 
financial assistance to their members. 

The less well-developed countries of the world’ 
are often faced with special economic problems, | 
We all recognize that basically the impulse for 
meeting these problems and for building up a? 
country’s production must come from within. 
Economic development is a homespun product, the! 
result of a people’s work and determination. It is) 
not a product that can be imported from some 
other country. However, a helping hand from 
abroad can often be of the greatest significance 
in furthering economic development by provid- 
ing technical or financial assistance. In this! 
great effort the resources and experience of pri-} 
vate investment should be mobilized to the maxi- | 
mum extent. We look, moreover, to the organi- 
zations represented here to give encouragement 
and assistance to the efforts of their member coun- , 
tries to achieve a better life for their peoples. 

I have mentioned the vital importance of pro-) 
moting a sound economic base for better living, 
for all our peoples. I am sure you realize that 
there is another reason for maintaining strong 
economies. This is the need to be certain of our, 
security in this troubled world. 

Sound economies are the backbone of success-! 
ful defense, because successful defense must be, 
indefinitely sustained so long as there is any threat 
to national security in the world. They are es- 
sential not only to the maintenance of our mili-; 
tary establishments but also to the creation of 
those conditions of well-being which are in a very. 
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real sense a primary line of defense for the entire 
free world. 

It is important that we remember that what 
each of us decides in his own country affects the 
fortunes of the rest of us. Each country can ren- 
der a great service to every other country by 
keeping its own economic house in order. The 
world has shrunk, and our sense of interdepend- 
ence is keen. So, too, must be our sense of co- 
operation. ‘That nations choose to act coopera- 
tively through these great international organi- 
zations is ground for confidence that your de- 
cisions here and at home will be wise and sound. 

So I salute the great accomplishments you and 
your organizations have achieved. I trust your 
days in Washington will be most pleasant and 
productive of increased understanding and co- 
operation in the years ahead. Your labors can 
hasten that day when all men can live and work 
in what we may describe as a neighborhood of 
the nations. 


STATEMENT BY DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 


DILLON! 


It is a real pleasure for me to participate in 
this, the 12th annual meeting of the International 
Bank. I am particularly pleased at the oppor- 
tunity to make new friends among my distin- 
guished colleagues and to renew old acquaintances. 
Most recently it has been my good fortune to meet 
with some of you at the Buenos Aires Economic 
Conference, where there were expressed in the 
name of your governments so many constructive 
thoughts on how we might best deal with the 
major economic problems facing us today. And 
may I say that, if to our discussion here and else- 
where we bring the essential elements of realism 
and goodwill, we need not be troubled over the 
prospects for success. 

Let me turn now to the bank’s activities for the 
recent 12-month period. These have, as usual, 
been characterized by imagination and foresight. 


| It goes without saying that the loans to finance 


ess- | 


atin 


specific projects have been carefully conceived and 
have profited from the advice of the excellent 
corps of experts in the bank. We have become 
accustomed to this type of project financing by 
the bank, and we applaud its value in the endless 


*Mr. Dillon is alternate governor of the bank and 
fund for the United States. 
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task of development. We would urge all bor- 
rowers to pay heed to the sound advice which the 
bank has to offer, especially in the field of public 
utility and transportation financing. Indeed, 
when governments make themselves responsible 
for the continuing capital requirements of two 
such important sectors of the economy, they must 
exert themselves not only to encourage domestic 
sources of funds but also the international sources. 

The bank and its borrowers are completely 
aware that truly successful projects depend in 
good part upon their setting in a vigorous and 
expanding economy. Project financing is there- 
fore nothing more than the concentration of for- 
eign borrowing in one or two or several major 
projects in support of a general scheme of de- 
velopment. Usually this is the most convenient 
way that loan financing from overseas can come 
to a capital-importing country. Dangers of re- 
source dissipation are diminished, and the ef- 
fects upon foreign-exchange availabilities are 
much the same as they would be if the loan pro- 
ceeds were spread over many economic sectors. 

However, the technique of project financing is 
not the only method of development financing. 
This the bank has recognized. So as to better 
serve the ends of development the bank in certain 
special cases has varied its lending technique. I 
have in mind the loans to Australia, Italy, and 
Iran. Each of these countries has under way a 
significant development program calling for the 
import of capital goods for use in many projects 
and in virtually every sector of the economy. 
Under these conditions generalized credits to pro- 
vide foreign-exchange resources for medium- or 
long-term periods to support overall development 
have been made. It was not possible or desirable 
to compress into one or two major projects the 
assistance which these countries required and 
were capable of servicing. 

The bank is to be commended for thinking 
broadly in these matters. My Government ex- 
pects that the bank will continue this approach to 
development lending and, while fully maintain- 
ing its high standards, will examine continually 
its lending policies and techniques of development 
lending in the light of the needs of its members. 
We believe this subject is one that could profitably 
be discussed in the bank’s Executive Board so that 
all members collectively and individually may 
gain the greatest practicable advantages from 
membership in the institution. 
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Once again the impact of the bank’s activities 
has been felt in all parts of the world. In addi- 
tion to the 20 loans to some 15 borrowers, the pro- 
ceeds of loans have been spent in many countries. 
The bank’s policy of calling for international 
competitive bidding on its projects is a way of 
assuring the most reasonable cost for its projects 
and also of giving an impetus to the economies of 
the countries in which the goods are procured. 
The increasingly wide distribution of the bank’s 
expenditures is evidence of the recovery and 
growth which we have jointly sought for many 
years. It also should be noted that, while the 
proportion of the bank’s expenditures in the 
United States has decreased, there has also been a 
corresponding increase in the funds provided to 
the bank from investors outside the United States. 

There is little one can meaningfully say about 
the geographic distribution of the bank’s loans. 
There can be no predetermined or “right” dis- 
tribution of its loans. Loans are the end product 
of a chain of somewhat unpredictable events and 
circumstances and not therefore subject to actu- 
arial analysis. The bank has control over some 
of these circumstances; over others it does not. 
Consequently we can but urge that the bank ex- 
plore with all of its energy and purpose the oppor- 
tunities for lending in the territories of all its 
members. Aware as we are of the vast capital 
requirements of each of the less-developed areas of 
the world, we must not let a year pass without 
exerting the maximum effort for sound develop- 
ment lending wherever this is possible. Real 
progress is being made in development by the 
bank’s members. The results of this development 
are beginning to manifest themselves in a greater 
capacity for borrowing, as the bank’s report in- 
dicates.? 

While the bank’s lending activities are the more 
spectacular part of its short but bright history, 
these must not be allowed to overshadow the other 
worthwhile operations which we have come to 
accept as commonplace. I cannot conclude my 
remarks without paying tribute to that range of 
endeavors prosaically called “services to member 
countries” in the bank’s administrative budget. 
There is no way to assess in money terms the value 
of these services to the further development of 
the bank’s members. For example, the Economic 
Development Institute, which the bank, in our 


? For an announcement of the annual report, see p. 599. 
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opinion, has wisely decided to continue, will have } 
effects far outweighing its modest budget: | 
Development and development planning involve 
vast sums of capital, most of which is indigenous 


in character. If this capital can in the most, 
modest degree be more productively, more eft- 
ciently, more wisely employed, the benefits to all ; 
our peoples can be greatly increased. If only one 
country can, through the training given its gov- 
ernment officials, avoid pitfalls and losses that | 
otherwise would have occurred, then the bank's 
efforts in this field would be amply repaid. I, 


personally, am convinced that the results will by ° 


no means be so modest. 

I could go on at length and discuss the atomic- 
energy study in Italy, the many missions the bank : 
has sent out, the bank’s resident representatives, 
and the work of the bank in the creation and res- 
toration of capital markets. 
have a great significance for us. It is only a, 
certainty on my part that the bank’s members 
fully appreciate and endorse these activities that 
makes it unnecessary for me to say more. 

In closing, I wish to compliment the bank, its 


management, and staff on what must be regarded | 


as a successful year. Their efforts have been un- , 
tiring and have brought us farther along the path | | 
toward a better life for the peoples of our coun- 
tries. But in spite of all of this, there can be no 
cause for complacency on the part of any of us. 
The rate of development in many large and im- 
portant areas of the world has not yet reached ; 
levels which can be regarded with equanimity. 
Meanwhile population is growing steadily and the ! 
needs for greater development continue. In) 
many instances these accumulating needs are not 
yet matched by specific ee eee | 
planning, policies, and institutional arrange- 
ments—which must precede greater economic 
growth. The needs are real. We all must con-! 
tinue to bend every effort to obtain maximum bene: ' 
fits for our peoples. The surge of economic de- 
velopment is taking place all over the world. If 


the bank’s staff and the representatives of the / 


member countries continue to give to the problems | 
which are presented the same intelligent and ma- 
ture consideration which has been the keynote of 
the bank’s activities up to the present time, we can 
be sure that a great harvest of benefits will be the , 
reward. 


® See p. 601. 
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U.S. DELEGATION 


The Treasury Department announced on Sep- 
tember 17 that the U.S. delegation to the 12th 
annual meeting of the Boards of Governors of the 
Bank and Fund and the first annual meeting of the 
International Finance Corporation at Washing- 
ton, September 23-27, would be as follows: 


Robert B. Anderson, Governor, Secretary of the Treasury 

Douglas Dillon, Alternate Governor, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs 

W. Randolph Burgess, T'emporary Alternate Governor, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 

Frank A. Southard, Jr., Temporary Alternate Governor, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
U.S. Executive Director of the Fund 


Wallace F. Bennett, Member, Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency 

Dennis A. Fitzgerald, Acting Director, International Co- 
operation Administration 

Gabriel Hauge, Special Assistant to the President 

Alfred Hayes, President, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York 

John S. Hooker, U.S. Alternate Executive Director, Bank 
and Fund 

Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Inter- 
national Affairs 

Wiliam McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman, Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 

A. Willis Robertson, Member, Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency 

Walter Schaefer, Assistant to the Director for Finance, 
International Cooperation Administration 

Brent Spence, Chairman, House Committee on Banking 
and Currency 

Lynn U. Stambaugh, First Vice President and Vice Chair- 
man, Export-Import Bank of Washington 

M. S. Szymezak, Member, Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System 

Henry O. Taille, Member, House Committee on Banking 
and Currency 

Samuel C. Waugh, President and Chairman, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce 


international Bank Releases 
12th Annual Report 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on September 22 made public its 
12th annual report, covering the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957. During the year the bank made 
20 loans totaling the equivalent of $388 million 
in 15 countries. Since the start of its operations 
in 1946, the bank has committed more than $3,100 
inillion in 170 loans to 45 countries. 
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The bank disbursed more money—$332 mil- 
lion—than in any year since 1947-48, when the 
bank was paying out on its large reconstruction 
loans to European countries. Almost half its dis- 
bursements were made in currencies other than 
U. S. dollars, a larger proportion than in any 
previous year. 

Net income during the year amounted to $36 
million. In addition, the bank received $17 mil- 
lion from the 1 percent special commission 
charged on all loans. As a result the bank’s re- 
serves rose to a total of $289 million. 

The bank entered into agreements to borrow 
the equivalent of $322 million—more than in any 
past year. There were three new issues of U. S. 
dollar bonds amounting to $275 million and a 
loan of Sw fr 200 million ($47 million) from the 
Swiss Government. Member countries placed an 
additional $134 million of their capital subscrip- 
tions at the disposal of the bank for loans. Taking 
into consideration bond retirements, loan sales 
and repayments, and other items, the bank was 
able to add a net total of $439 million to its lend- 
able funds during the year. 

The report notes that the postwar decade “has 
been one of the most active periods of international] 
investment of recent times.” A consequence of 
this has been a large increase in the external debt 
of many of the bank’s member countries. This 
has been the subject of a recent bank survey, which 
estimated that the aggregate external long-term 
debt of 52 member countries had risen to the 
equivalent of $23,000 million by 1955, or about 
twice the amount outstanding 10 years earlier. 

The report also notes, however, that the in- 
crease in debt must be viewed in the perspective 
of the rapid postwar economic growth and the 
consequent increase in capacity to service external 
debt since 1945. The bank concludes that in most 
countries this economic growth has not only made 
it possible for them to maintain service on debt 
now outstanding but also provides a foundation 
for further productive investment. 


The Year’s Lending 


The bank continued to lend mainly for basic 
services that stimulate economic growth. A sum 
of $108 million, representing more than a quarter 
of the year’s lending, was for expansion of electric- 
power services. Loans for sea, land, and air 
transport totaled $55 million, and the same amount 
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was lent for agriculture. Various industrial 
projects received a total of $95 million. The re- 
mainder of the year’s lending was accounted for 
by $75 million of interim financing for the Second 
Seven-Year Plan in Iran. 

Lending in Asia included finance for a steel mill, 
an airline, and a power station in India; a steel 
mill and a land reclamation project in Japan; and 
port improvements in Thailand. In Latin Amer- 
ica the bank lent for agriculture in Costa Rica 
and Peru; for power expansion in Chile, Nicara- 
gua, and Uruguay. Transport in Africa will be 
strengthened by loans to Ethiopia and Ruanda- 
Urundi. In Australia the bank made loans for 
capital equipment needed for the development 
of agriculture, industry, and transportation. 
Lending in Europe was for power supplies in 
Austria; for industrial and other financing in the 
Netherlands; and for a broad rehabilitation pro- 
gram in the south of Italy. 


Progress Under Earlier Loans 


Since the bank started operations, it has been 
helping member countries to add 714 million kilo- 
watts to electric-power capacity. It has financed 
some 50 railway, road, and port improvement 
programs and the expansion of three international 
airlines. It has also financed irrigation work or 
other improvements on 314 million acres of land 
and has made loans for manufacturing and mining 
projects in 15 countries. 

The report describes some of the work already 
accomplished with bank aid. For instance, over 
300,000 acres of the Thal desert in Pakistan have 
been cleared and brought into cultivation. 
Dredging and other work at Bangkok has doubled 
the size of ships able to enter Thailand’s principal 
port and reduced turnaround time by half. A 
modern newsprint mill has been brought into oper- 
ation in Chile. New diesel locomotives have 
sharply cut operating costs and travel time on 
large parts of the Australian railway system. 


Financial Operations 


Rising interest rates in the capital markets of 
the world had their effect on bank operations. 
The bank raised the interest rates charged on its 
loans twice during the year, first from 5 to 514 
percent and then to 55 percent, including com- 
mission; these rates were applied to all new loans. 

Tight market conditions also accounted for a 
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reduction in the amount of private participation | 


in bank lending during the year. The $57 million 
raised through these participations was 21 percent 
less than in 1955-56. During the year 15 private 
banks and one international organization partici- 
pated in bank loans at the time they were made 
for a total of $16 million; the remaining $41 
million represented portfolio sales to private in- 
vestors from loans which had been made and dis- 
bursed. 

An important source of new funds for the bank’s 
lending operations was the release during the year 
by member governments of the equivalent of $134 
million from the amounts they have subscribed in 
their own currencies to the bank’s capital. In the 
first years of the bank the United States and 
Canada made the whole of their original domestic- 
currency subscriptions available for lending by 
the bank. In recent years the European members 
of the bank have begun to release more and more 
of their currencies for loans, and they continued 
to account for the larger part of releases this year. 
An unprecedented number of countries outside 
Europe and North America also made funds avail- 
able for lending. Costa Rica, El] Salvador, and 
Venezuela released the whole of their domestic- 
currency subscriptions on a convertible basis. 
Japan and Ecuador agreed to release theirs over 
a period of a few years. Australia and South 
Africa made partial releases on a convertible basis. 
Mexico released its entire peso subscription and 
agreed that a third of it could be used for pur- 
chases outside of Mexico. 

The report also records where the bank’s bor- 
rowers spent the funds they received during the 
year from the bank’s loans. The placing of orders 
for the equipment and services financed by the 
bank is a matter for the borrowers and is governed 
by their interest in using international competi- 
tive bidding so as to secure the best value for 
their money. The bank estimates, insofar as the 
relevant data is available, that of borrowers’ loan 
expenditures for imported goods and services 
United States suppliers received 44.3 percent of 
these expenditures. Germany was the second 
supplier with 18.7 percent, and the United King- 
dom was the third with 11 percent. 


Technical Assistance 


The bank continued to provide various forms 
of technical assistance to its member governments. 
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In addition to many special missions to member 
countries, resident advisers were assigned to Peru 
and Haiti, while those in Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua completed their assignments. Representa- 
tives are also stationed in Ecuador, Honduras, 
Panama, and Colombia. 

The reports of bank survey missions on Jordan 
and on the Trust Territory of Somaliland were 
published during the year, and at the request of 
the Thai Government a mission was dispatched 
to help draw up an economic development pro- 
gram for that country. The bank also continued 
to lend its good offices to discussions between 
representatives of India and Pakistan on the use 
of the waters of the Indus River Basin. 

The Economic Development Institute, the 
bank’s staff college for senior officials from the 
less developed countries, completed its second 
course in April. Twenty-five participants from 
20 countries have been enrolled for the third 
course, which starts in October 1957. The bank 
has decided that the interest shown in the Insti- 
tute by member governments warrants making it 
a regular part of the bank’s activities. 


Membership 

Two more countries—Argentina and Viet-— 
Nam—joined the bank during the year, bringing 
total membership to 60 and subscribed capital to 
$9,268.4 million. Applications were received 
from eight other countries, the Sudan, Ghana, 
Saudi Arabia, Ireland, Libya, Malaya, Morocco, 
and Tunisia. The applications of the first three 
had been approved by June 30. 


Economic Development Institute 
Begins Third Course 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development announced on September 29 
that the Economic Development Institute, a staff 
college for the study of economic development 
problems, will begin its third course on October 1, 
1957, in Washington, D.C. 

Twenty-two senior officials of 18 countries have 
been selected to participate. All the officials 
hold positions of responsibility in government 
ministries, central banks, national planning au- 
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thorities, and development banks. They are na- 
tionals of the following countries: Burma, Chile, 
China, Ecuador, El Salvador, French West 
Africa, Ghana, Guatemala, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Japan, Malaya, Nigeria, Pakistan, Sudan, Trini- 
dad, Uganda, and Yugoslavia. 

The Institute was established by the World 
Bank in 1955 with financial support from the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations. Its aim is to 
improve the management of economic affairs in 
less developed countries by gathering together a 
group of senior officials from those countries and 
studying with them the practical problems that 
arise in preparing and carrying through develop- 
ment programs and projects. Each govern- 
ment whose candidate has been accepted will con- 
sider him on leave of absence with pay and will 
make a contribution of US$1,500 toward the costs 
of the Institute. 

The two 6-month courses so far organized by 
the Institute have been attended by 32 officials 
from 26 countries. All have now returned to 
their home countries. 

The Institute is directed by Michael L. Hoff- 
man. It has a small full-time staff consisting, in 
addition to the director, of William Diamond 
and Benjamin King, who have been seconded 
from the staff of the International Bank, and 
K. S. Krishnaswamy, on leave from the Reserve 
Bank of India. Martin Ekker, of the Nether- 
lands Planning Bureau, George Garvy, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and Hans 
Staekle of GATT will join the staff for various 
parts of the course. Experts from the bank’s 
staff and visiting speakers who are well-known 
authorities will also participate in discussions at 
the Institute. 

The Institute is designed to provide those tak- 
ing part with an integrated approach to the prob- 
lems of economic development. The course is de- 
voted to a study of the preparation of develop- 
ment programs, historical aspects of development, 
the economics of development, the structural re- 
lationships within an economy, monetary and 
trade policy, problems of agricultural develop- 
ment, public finance, international trade and pay- 
ments, and problems of program and project ap- 
praisal. Throughout, extensive use will be made 
of specific cases from recent experience, particu- 
larly that of the World Bank. 
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Secretary-General of NATO 
To Visit United States 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 27 (press release 546) that Paul-Henri Spaak, 
Secretary-General of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, has been invited to the United 
States in October. He is expected to arrive at 
Washington on October 24. 


U.S. Replies to Soviet Note 
on Middle East 


U.S. NOTE OF SEPTEMBER 24 


Press release 539 dated September 24 

The following note was sent on September 24 
by the American Embassy at Moscow to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in response to a Soviet note of 
September 3, 1957, regarding the Middle East. 
Similar notes were delivered by the French and 
British Embassies at Moscow in reply to Soviet 
notes to their Governments on September 3. 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. and, on instructions 
from its Government, has the honor to convey the 
following in connection with the Ministry’s note of 
September 3, 1957, concerning the area of the 
Middle East. 

The Soviet note is offensive in tone and cyni- 
cally distorts United States objectives and actions 
in the Middle East. It is clearly designed to serve 
only Soviet propaganda purposes rather than to 
promote peace and stability in the Middle East. 

The United States Government holds that the 
Soviet Union bears primary responsibility for the 
present aggravation of tension in the Middle East. 
By shipping large quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion into the area during a period of tension there, 
the Soviet Union set in motion a chain of events 
leading to the present dangerous situation. Fur- 
thermore, inflammatory Soviet statements and 
propaganda have served to impede the relaxation 
of tension and the solution of the serious problems 
existing in the area. 

As the United States has made clear through the 
Joint Congressional Resolution on the Middle 
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East,’ it regards the preservation of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the nations of that re- 
gion as vital to world peace and as vital, therefore, 
to its own national interest. There should be no 
doubt that the Government of the United States 
intends to carry out the national policy set forth 
in this Resolution. 


SOVIET NOTE OF SEPTEMBER 3 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics presents its compliments to the Em- 
bassy of The United States of America and in connection 
with the Embassy’s Note No. 1001 of June 11, 1957, on the 
question of the situation in the Near and Middle East has 
the honor, on instructions of the Soviet Government, to 
declare the following: 

As is apparent from the note of the Embassy, the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.A. does not support the proposal, 
contained in the note of the Soviet Government of April 
19 of this year, that the Four Powers—The U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain and France—come forward with 
a declaration condemning the use of force in the area of 
the Near and Middle East. Earlier the Government of 
the U.S.A. refused to adopt the Soviet proposal for 
guaranteeing peace and security in the Near and Middle 
Sast and for non-interference in the internal affairs of 
the countries of this area. In refusing the proposal of the 
Soviet Government, the Government of the U.S.A. on its 
part has not brought forth any concrete proposals which 
would lead to the normalization of the situation in the 
Near and Middle East. 

It is difficult to assess such a position of the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A. in any way other than as proof for 
the fact that the United States is not in the least inter- 
ested in the lessening of tension in the Near and Middle 
East and in presenting to the peoples of this area the 
opportunity to live in peace and quiet and to themselves 
determine their domestic and foreign policy. The Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A. evidently intends in the future as well 
to conduct in the Near and Middle East a so-called policy 
from a position of strength, being guided in this by the 
interests of the American oil monopolies and military- 
strategic considerations and taking no account either of 
the national interests of the peoples of this area or of the 
necessity of preserving and strengthening peace in the 
Near and Middle East. 

In refusing to support the proposal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for condemning the use of force in the Near and 
Middle East, the Government of the U.S.A. declares that 
the principle of the non-use of force in the solution of 
international quarrels is embodied in the charter of the 
organization of the United Nations and that, therefore, 
there is allegedly no need to adopt a special declaration 
on this question. It is generally known, however, that the 
existence of the charter of the U.N.O. did not prevent 
Great Britain and France, for example, together with 


*For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 
2 Tbid., July 1, 1957, p. 20. 
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Israel, from undertaking an armed attack on Kgypt, or the 
Government of the U.S.A. from undertaking a military 
demonstration of the Sixth American Fleet in connection 
with the events in Jordan, thus frankly resorting to a 
threat of the use of force. The “Eisenhower Doctrine” 
openly provides for the possibility of the use of American 
armed forees against the countries of the Near and Middle 
East. The above-noted military demonstration of the 
Sixth Fleet of the U.S.A., undertaken, as was noted by 
the American Press, in effectuation of this “doctrine”, 
serves aS a very graphic demonstration of how far the 
words contained in the note of the U.S.A. about the 
“opposition” of the U.S.A. to the use of force are from 
the practical steps of the United States. 

The policy being carried out by the U.S.A., Great Brit- 
ain and France in the Near and Middle East of putting 
together military bloes and interfering in the internal 
affairs of the countries of this area has already led to a 
serious sharpening of the situation in the Near and Middle 
East and constantly creates ever new hotbeds of conflicts 
threatening the cause of peace and international security. 

In this connection, attention should be called to the un- 
provoked aggression undertaken by the Government of 
Great Britain against the people of Oman. The people of 
this country, striving to free themselves from foreign rule 
and to achieve full independence, are being cruelly sup- 
pressed by English troops who in Oman are using the most 
inhuman methods of battle, destroying Oman settlements 
and shooting down peaceful residents who are guilty of 
nothing. The intervention of English armed forces in 
Oman represents a crude violation of the basic principles 
of international law and of the Charter of the United 
Nations Organization. The Government of the U.S.A. in 
essence has taken a position supporting this aggression 
against the Oman people. Not wishing to act for a peace- 
ful regulation of the questions of the Near and Middle 
East, the U.S.A. and other Western Powers did not per- 
mit a discussion in the security council of the appeal of 
eleven Arab states—members of the U.N.O.—containing 
a request for the urgent examination of the question of the 
armed aggression against Oman and for putting an end 
to this aggression. 
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It is also impossible to overlook the shameful facts 
which have taken place recently of the bombardment by 
English airplanes of the cities and villages of Yemen. 

Of late there has been taking place an evident intensifi- 
cation of the subversive activity and open interference of 
the U.S.A., England and France in the internal affairs 
of the Arab states. The recently uncovered anti-govern- 
ment conspiracy in Syria, the organizers of which were 
official American representatives, testifies to the serious 
threat which such a policy of the U.S.A. and other West- 
ern Powers creates for the national independence of the 
countries of the Near and Middle East. 

The Soviet Government again draws the attention of 
the Government of the U.S.A. to the dangerous conse- 
quences to which such a policy can lead, including the 
intention expressed in the note of the Government of the 
U.S.A. also in the future to draw the countries of this 
area into various military groupings. This policy, danger- 
ous for the cause of peace, cannot, of course, be justified 
by any groundless and obviously far-fetched assertions 
about a Soviet campaign of threats and intimidation 
allegedly taking place in relation to the countries of the 
Near and Middle East. 

In declining the Soviet proposals directed at the re- 
storing to health and normalization of the situation in 
the Near and Middle Hast, and in not bringing forth on its 
part any constructive proposals at all, the Government 
of the U.S.A., as well as the Governments of Great Britain 
and France, thus take on themselves the full responsibility 
for every sort of complications with which the present 
situation in this area is fraught. 

The Soviet Government, reaffirming its previous notes 
on the question of peace and security in the Near and 
Middle Bast, considers as before that the coming forward 
of the Four Powers with a declaration of the condemna- 
tion of the use of force as a means of the solution of un- 
regulated questions and of the renunciation of interference 
in the internal affairs of the Near and Middle East would 
be a first step in the direction of restoring to health and 
normalizing the situation in this area. 





The Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 


and the Problem of Passport Restrictions 


By Roderic L. O’Connor 


Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs * 


I am very happy to be here today. I believe we 
have many interests in common, which I am glad 
to have the opportunity to discuss with you. As 
your chairman has indicated, my job in the De- 
partment of State encompasses a wide range of 
responsibilities. I have under my direction the 
issuance of all passports and visas, all security in- 
vestigations and clearances, and a great variety of 
consular services, as well as refugee and migration 
programs. These varied activities are tied to- 
gether by two cords: they relate to either security 
or consular affairs. Hence the name of the 
Bureau. 

In administering complex laws and regulations 
my Bureau has problems which perhaps only law- 
yers can fully appreciate. Right now we face the 
issue of the extent to which the Secretary of 
State has the right to refuse passport facilities to 
those desiring to travel to certain areas. I intend 
to discuss this question candidly with you today. 
We have problems of personnel security, which 
are related to human rights and protection. Day 
by day we must make decisions in a multitude of 
cases which affect the lives and destinies of indi- 
viduals all over the world. You here in the adver- 
tising business will recognize that this involves 
public relations in its most direct sense. 

In simple terms ours is “big business” in human 
relations. 

Last year, for example, the State Department 
issued or renewed the passports of almost 560,000 
Americans. We issued nearly 320,000 visas to im- 


* Address made before the Advertising Council and the 
Federal Bar Association of Maryland at Baltimore, Md., 
on Sept. 25 (press release 542). 
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migrants who were coming to America to become 
future citizens and to 590,000 foreign citizens here 
on temporary visits.? We gave assistance of one 
sort or another to an estimated 300,000 American 
citizens abroad. We ran security screenings of 
one type or another on 20,000 persons. We dealt 
in one way or another with over 200,000 refugees. 

Each of these cases can represent a human 
heartbreak. Each case also represents a unique 
opportunity in human relations. The total impact 
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of how we handle these many cases greatly affects _ 


our public relations and thus our foreign policy. 


The American Consular Service 


This work, of course, is carried on by many — 


men and women in all parts of the Department 
and the Foreign Service. It is the responsibility 
of the Bureau I head to coordinate these activities 
and set up, under the Secretary of State, overall 
policy direction for them. Because the heaviest 


burden falls on our consular officers abroad, I be- | 


lieve that it is the principal mission of the Bureau 
to support and to strengthen the consular service 
of our country. In over 275 U.S. posts abroad 
consular officers are busy serving Americans and 
American business and dealing with the citizens 
of countries where they are stationed. They are 
the officers who, as Robert Ruark wrote in his 
news column only last week, “deal closely with 


« 


little folks on dreary detail, such as visas, quotas, ' 


complaints, tragedies, accidents, lost dogs and cats 
up trees.” But, Mr. Ruark said, they “are dedi- 


?For a report on the number of visas issued in fiscal 
year 1957, see BULLETIN of Sept. 23, 1957, p. 493. 
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cated men interested in scrupulously attending the 
affairs of America and Americans abroad,” and it 
is upon them that much of the United States’ 
reputation abroad depends. 

This consular service has a great tradition. Our 
first ambassador to France, Benjamin Franklin, 
complained as early as 1778 that the demands of 
stranded American seamen prevented him from 
properly negotiating with the court of the French 
king. Ambassador Franklin urged the establish- 
ment of a consular service. Our first consul was 
appointed soon after, in 1790, when the Depart- 
ment of State had only eight employees and was 
headed by Thomas Jefferson. That consul never 
arrived at his post, for his ship was lost in a 
storm. His name is the first of 71 names which are 
inscribed on a plaque in the front hall of the 
State Department building in Washington. The 
plaque commemorates those heroic men and women 
who have lost their lives in the Foreign Service 
of our country. 

The American consular officer comes into con- 
tact with Americans in such a variety of ways 
that Americans abroad have long turned to him 
It was during World 
War I, however, that for the first time consular 
officers were required to issue visas to all for- 


» eigners who wished to come to the United States. 
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Thus hundreds of thousands of citizens and sub- 
jects of other lands were added to the constituency 
of the consular service. 

We at the headquarters of this farflung con- 
sular organization are attempting to make these 
carefully selected officers the best trained, most 
effective, and proudest of their opportunities for 
service in the long history of American consular 
work. 

In addition to these consular duties, I mentioned 
that there was another aspect of the work of my 
Bureau—security.. This has been the most pub- 
licly dramatized work of our Bureau in the past. 
As far as our own personnel are concerned, I 
think it is important that the American people 
understand that employees of the Department of 
State at home and abroad have been investigated. 
I assure you there is a real consciousness through- 
out the Department today of the continuing need 
for diligence. We intend to keep our organiza- 
tion above reproach as far as is humanly possible. 

Another activity for which we are responsible— 
the field of migration, escapee, and refugee mat- 
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ters—involves both security and consular affairs. 

Just a few weeks ago Congress passed new 
amendments to the immigration laws which will 
permit the entry of a minimum of 60,000 immi- 
grants over and above the normal immigration. 
We began the issuance of visas to these hardship 
cases within 24 hours of the time the President 
signed the legislation. All possible steps have 
been taken to put into operation the provisions 
of the new law with dispatch. 

This law is not all the administration asked for 
and still believes is necessary in this field. It will, 
however, permit many families to be reunited and 
more refugees and escapees to enter. Despite its 
limitations the law will be helpful in admitting to 
our shores some 14,000 refugees, among them 
professional men, scientists, and doctors who have 
escaped from behind the Iron Curtain. 


Issuance of Passports 

The aspect of our work which has received most 
public attention recently is the issuance of pass- 
ports. Because this matter has caused consider- 
able public controversy, I should like to discuss it 
with you in some detail. 

The passport is a document which has long been 
in use among most of the countries of the world. 
It was originally a letter of introduction from a 
chief of state requesting the authorities of one 
state to give due consideration to the citizen 
traveling from another state. The first mention 
of a passport in this sense occurs, in fact, in the 
Bible. 

Moreover I said unto the king [of Persia], If it please 
the king, let letters be given me to the governors beyond 
the River, that they may let me pass through till I 
come unto Judah. (Nehemiah 2:7) 

Today the passport is regarded as a document 
of identity and nationality. It has become in 
recent years under our laws a necessary document 
to allow the U.S. citizen to depart from the U.S. 
for travel outside the Western Hemisphere. It 
is also necessary under the laws of most foreign 
countries to have a passport in order to gain ad- 
mittance to them. Thus, as a consequence of 
either the internal restrictions of our own laws 
on exit from or entry into the United States or the 
restrictions imposed by foreign governments on 


*For a statement by President Eisenhower, see ibid., 
Sept. 30, 1957, p. 543. 
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travel across their borders, it is now a virtual im- 
possibility for an American citizen to travel 
outside of the Western Hemisphere without a 
passport. 

Because of its origin, the right of any govern- 
ment to grant or withhold a passport is recog- 
nized internationally. Our Secretary of State 
has had, since the early days of our Republic, the 
authority to issue passports or to restrict them. 
Most Secretaries of State have, at one time or an- 
other, exercised this right. It was not until 
recently that the Secretary’s rights in this respect 
have been challenged in the courts. 


Authority To Deny or Restrict Passports 


The question now being debated is centered on 
the issue of the extent to which the Secretary of 
State has discretionary authority to deny pass- 
ports to U.S. citizens who wish to travel, or to 
issue passports which are restricted for travel in 
certain countries. I should like to clarify the 
Department’s position on this issue. 

The Secretary’s authority both to deny or re- 
strict passports stems from his basic constitutional 
powers in the conduct of foreign relations as well 
as from precedent and certain statutory author- 
ity. In denying passports to U.S. citizens for 
reasons of national interest, the Secretary can 
base his denial on two general grounds. The 
first of these grounds is that the applicant is a 
member of the Communist Party; under Com- 
munist Party discipline, domination, or control; 
or that his travel abroad is to assist knowingly the 
cause of international communism. <A recent de- 
cision in the Circuit Court of Appeals stated that, 

To that end the Secretary may refuse to permit an 
adherent of the Communist movement, clothed with 
American citizenship, from being present in places where 
he may readily create incidents or may assert statutory 
rights to activity on the part of this Government in his 
behalf. The Secretary may preclude potential matches 
from the international tinderbox. 

The second of the general grounds on which the 
Secretary may deny passports is that the appli- 
cant’s travel, usually to a specific country or coun- 
tries, is inimical to U.S. foreign policy or detri- 
mental to the orderly conduct of United States 
foreign relations. This ground of refusal can be, 
but it is not necessarily, related to the first. It is 
related in the sense that anyone who can be shown 
to be a member of the Communist conspiracy or 
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to be traveling abroad in connection with that 
conspiracy is likely to be engaging in activities 


inimical to our foreign policy. However, a 
traveler who has nothing to do with communism 
may still be subject to restriction for reasons of 
foreign policy. 

When the Secretary issues a passport restricted 
for travel to certain areas, he is, in our view, 


= 


making a determination that it is contrary to | 


the foreign-policy objectives of the United States 
to have American citizens traveling within those 
areas. That foreign-policy determination does 
not in and of itself constitute a ban or prohibition 
which prevents Americans from going to these 
areas, 

It is the practice of the Department of State, 
however, to refuse passport facilities to those 
American citizens who indicate an intention to 
travel into such areas contrary to the policy of 
their Government. As a practical matter, the re- 
fusal of passport facilities may but does not neces- 
sarily prevent the citizen from traveling. 

However, because the denial of passport fa- 
cilities may have this serious practical effect, the 
Department recognizes that such denial cannot 
be made arbitrarily or capriciously. The De- 
partment recognizes that such denials can be, in 
practice, a limitation upon any “natural” right 
the citizen may have to travel. However, we be- 
lieve that any such right, like all other rights, is 
subject to reasonable limitation in the national 
interest. 
can only be denied with scrupulous regard to the 
requirements of due process of law. Moreover, 
the citizen’s right to appeal must equally be pro- 
tected. We believe that our present procedures 
meet this test. 

The State Department has for many years is- 
sued passports which have had stamped in them 
various restrictions as to their validity for travel 
to certain areas. Traditionally we have not is- 
sued passports for travel to countries which we 
do not recognize or countries in which we do not 
maintain diplomatic representation. We have, of 
course, made exceptions to this general rule as in 
the case of the Soviet Union in the 1920’s and, in 
the last few days, Bulgaria. The State Depart- 
ment has also traditionally refused to validate 
passports for travel in areas where armed hos- 
tilities or where national disasters make the pres- 
ence of U.S. citizens hazardous. 
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Generally speaking, such restrictions have not 
in the past been challenged. We believe the 
authority to impose such restrictions is an im- 
portant part of the Secretary’s power in the field 
of foreign policy which should not be impaired. 
Moreover, experience indicates that, if this author- 
ity is used on grounds which are clearly based on 
foreign policy, the courts will not substitute their 
judgment for that of the Secretary of State. 
When it comes to exercising a judgment on what 
constitutes interference with our foreign relations, 
the courts have long recognized that under the 
Constitution that right and responsibility rests 
with the Secretary of State. We believe it is im- 
portant that this position should be understood 
and upheld by the citizens of America. 


Enforcing the Restrictions 


These cases of travel to prohibited areas, how- 
ever, illustrate the great difficulty the Depart- 
ment faces in trying to enforce the restrictions 
which are placed in the passport. The sole pen- 
alty provided by law for misuse of the passport 
is a criminal penalty which subjects the offender 
to as much as a $2,000 fine or 5 years in prison. 
However, this penalty is a harsh one. Except 
in the most flagrant cases the punishment would 
not seem to fit the crime. 

Moreover, the problem is not met simply by 
refusing to issue passports to all applicants who 
have previously violated the restrictions. The 
Secretary of State’s power to withdraw or with- 
hold a citizen’s passport is not designed to be a 
punishment. It is designed as an instrument of 
foreign policy. The language of our regulations 
makes it clear that it is our estimate of future 
action which in large part is controlling in 
reaching a decision on withholding of a passport, 
not exclusively the record of past action. Thus 
the fact that a citizen has violated the restrictions 
may be some evidence that he will do so in the 
future and thus interfere with the orderly con- 
duct of U.S. foreign relations. However, we 
have never felt that such past action was the only 
factor in reaching a decision as to whether the 
passport should be withdrawn or not. 

Under these general principles, the Depart- 
ment has been making every effort to follow a 
uniform practice in handling the cases of citi- 
zens who have violated our restrictions. Regret- 
tably, there have recently been a good many of 
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these. Only a few weeks ago a group of 42 
American citizens traveled en masse to Communist 
China in direct violation of our restrictions. In 
each of these cases the Department plans to notify 
the citizen at his first point of exit from Com- 
munist China that his passport has been tenta- 
tively restricted for direct return to the United 
States. In each case the citizen will be notified 
of his rights to a hearing and of the applicable 
regulations under which this action has been 
taken. 

If the citizen returns to this country, his pass- 
port will be picked up as he enters the country 
and he may appeal this action to the Passport 
Office. However, we do not plan to insist that 
any individual return at once to the United States. 
To do so might create a hardship which would 
not be justified once all the facts were known. 
We will, therefore, give each citizen who remains 
abroad the right to appeal within 60 days from 
our tentative decision to restrict his passport for 
return only. He need not return to the United 
States in order to file his appeal but may do so 
through counsel or by filing appropriate affidavits 
with our Passport Office. If, however, the in- 
dividual citizen does not wish to avail himself of 
these procedural rights within 60 days, then we 
will regard his passport as entirely invalid. 

Of the 42 American citizens, 5 have now left 
China. These 5 and the remaining 37 students 
will be subject to this uniform procedure. We 
believe it to be a fair procedure, one which should 
not inflict undue hardship upon them but which 
still upholds the law. In each case, of course, the 
individual may appeal our decision. If and when 
he does so, we will judge each case on its merits. 
We shall inquire what the individual’s intention 
is regarding future travel, were he again to re- 
ceive passport facilities. We shall specifically ask 
whether, if he were granted a new passport, he 
intends to abide by the restrictions in the passport. 
On the basis of the answers to these questions and 
on the basis of all other pertinent information 
available to us, we will reach a decision in each 
case. 

I pledge to you that these decisions will be 
reached fairly and expeditiously. They will be 





*For a Department announcement and a letter from 
Acting Secretary Herter to the U.S. citizens who intended 
to visit Communist China, see ibid., Sept. 2, 1957, p. 392. 
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reached with due regard to the rights of the in- 
dividual but also with full respect for the national 
interest, foreign-policy-wise, in this unsettled 
period. 

In these days the maintenance of the peace and 
the fate of every American depends upon the ex- 
ecution of a sound foreign policy. We do not 
intend to let individual Americans capriciously 


disturb the delicate international situation by 
breaking restrictions which have been imposed for 
sound foreign-policy reasons. 

I would like in closing to express the hope that 
you will bring your full understanding to the 
problems I have outlined and especially to the 
fact that the national interest sometimes does out- 
weigh the wish of the individual. 


The Common Market: An Economic Instrument of International Policy 


by James David Zellerbach 
Ambassador to Italy* 


You have asked me to speak on the Common 
Market and EURATOM agreements. The com- 
mitment of six nations to the course set forth in 
those treaties is beyond doubt one of the most im- 
portant events which have taken place in Western 
Europe in this century. If the Common Market 
and EURATOM fulfill their promise, they may 
prove to be a significant turning point in history. 

In terms of their content alone the treaties de- 
serve to be ranked with the great events of our 
, time. The customs union of the Common Market 
is to be no Hanseatic League but a merging of the 
economies of great nations populated by more 
than 160 million people. Though the industrial 
application of atomic science is in its infancy, it 
clearly promises to multiply the energy which 
powers our technological civilization. 

Yet it is by their implications rather than by 
their provisions that I expect the treaties to take 
their place in history. They are, I believe, no less 
than the seal and confirmation of a new philoso- 
phy of relations among peoples and states. 

What this philosophy is, and what it can mean 
for the future; I think will become plain if we 
consider how these treaties came into being and 
what they imply. To explain how I have been 


*Address made before the Committee for Economic 
Development at San Francisco, Calif., on Sept. 12. 
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led to my conclusions I will, if I may, cite a few 
observations from personal experience. 


Strengthening the Confidence of Western Europe 


I have had the privilege of returning as am- 
bassador to a country in which, nearly a decade 
ago, I participated in carrying out a program of 
economic assistance. The purpose of that pro- 
gram was to help repair the destruction of war, to 
halt the nation’s despairing descent toward com- 
munism, and to offer its people hope of a decent 
and improving life in democratic independence. 

The Marshall plan was an instance of economic 
policy deliberately applied to foreign affairs. 
That it achieved its economic objectives is evident. 
That it has helped materially in achieving our 
political objective of strengthening Western Eu- 
rope’s freedom and friendship is also beyond argu- 
ment. The contrast between the Italy to which I 
went as aid administrator and the confident Italy 
to which I returned as ambassador is, to my mind, 
in itself a sufficient demonstration that the 
Marshall plan was worth its cost to the United 
States. 

Yet my recent experience has confirmed my be- 
lief that, even more than for what it directly 
accomplished, the Marshall plan was significant 
for what it set in motion. Times are different. 
My job is different. The days of large-scale 
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American economic aid to Europe are past. Con- 
stantly, however, I am made aware that the idea to 
which Europe responded in the Marshall pian is a 
living force in the policies of its governments 
today. 

To understand the vitality of that idea we must 
be clear about what the Marshall plan was intended 
to do. It was not intended to buy gratitude. 
Italy is one country from which our past help 
continues to earn sincere thanks. We are honored 
by these thanks precisely because they were not, 
nor could be, bought. Italy is a valuable and close 
partner, not because she is dependent on us but 
because she feels able to offer the friendship of an 
independent equal. 

Nor did our aid itself rebuild the economies of 
Europe. That was the task of Europeans. We 
contributed to the means they had available for 
the job. We “primed the pump,” so to speak. 
The strengthening of the economies of Western 
European nations has been accompanied by a 
strengthening of their confidence in themselves. 
It is this which has spurred Western Europe past 
every milepost of recovery into unprecedented eco- 
nomic development. From the achievements of 
the past decade the nations of Western Europe 
have acquired the courage and confidence to step 
boldly into the future. 

Our economic aid to Western Europe was, then, 
essentially an investment in the aspiration of 
peoples for their own advancement. We offered 
dollars because, with dollars, we were able to offer 
hope. The dollars are spent, but the hope they 
helped to create continues to grow and to shape the 
policies of governments. In the potential benefits 
of economic cooperation we had the faith to invest 
the Marshall plan. Today six nations of Western 
Europe have the faith to invest their whole 
economies. 


Significance of Common Market 


To view the Common Market treaty as an eco- 
nomic agreement from which each signatory 
hopes to derive advantage is to see only a small 
part of its significance. The potential advan- 
tages are there, of course: duty-free access to a 
market comparable in population to the United 
States; savings in unit costs through an increased 
volume of production; a greater variety of choice 
for the consumer; more jobs; a chance to create 
new industries which could not economically 
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be developed for a single national market. 
Through a provision for the free movement of 
labor and through the expansion of her industries, 
Italy, for instance, hopes to open the way for an 
eventual solution of the persistent unemploy- 
ment with which she, alone of member states, is 
plagued. 

For Italy, as for its other members, however, 
the Common Market agreement is primarily an 
act not of economic calculation but of faith. The 
complexity of the treaty and the extended period 
over which it is to take effect are a measure of 
the difficulty of trying to fit six going economies 
together without causing any to falter. In our 
own economic development we had no compa- 
rable problem to overcome. Exhaustive as the 
Common Market treaty is, it does not pretend to 
guard its members against every potential risk 
or guarantee them the automatic enjoyment of 
every potential benefit. Many questions have 
been left for later decision. There will have to 
be a continuing process of adjustment, reassess- 
ment, and readjustment. At every step forward 
toward economic union the economies or parts 
of the economies of the member states will lose 
some of the protection behind which they have 
achieved their present development. As cer- 
tainly as the Common Market will mean com- 
petitive advantage for some enterprises, it will 
mean competitive disadvantage for others. It 
is not possible to predict in detail what will 
happen. 

Suppose, for instance, we take for granted the 
survival and expansion in healthy competition 
of all three of the auto industries which today 
exist behind tariff walls in Italy, Germany, and 
France. Let us then further envisage another 
development which, with the coming of the Com- 
mon Market, will enter the realm of the possible: 
that Belgium, with 160 million customers with- 
in reach instead of 9 million, will find it economic 
to manufacture automobiles. What the pattern of 
the auto industry, or of any other industry, will 
be in Europe in a quarter-century’s time, I do not 
think anybody could say precisely. My own feel- 
ing is that in economic union the buying power of 
Western Europe’s population will rise fast enough 
to make room for new enterprises as well as the 
expansion of existing enterprises of reasonable 
efficiency and adaptability. In committing him- 
self to the Common Market, however, every states- 
man, every businessman, every worker and con- 
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sumer in Western Europe must balance uncer- 
tainty against opportunity. The Common Mar- 
ket treaty is above all a proclamation of the Euro- 
pean’s new confidence in himself and—what is 
even newer and more remarkable—his confidence 
in his fellow European. 

The most important understanding among the 
parties to the Common Market treaty, the un- 
written clause which gives all the other clauses 
force, is that within and among the peoples of the 
economic union there shall be mutual trust. At 
this stage it is not, of course, absolute trust. Old 
concepts of class and national antagonism still 
linger and still are exacerbated by Communists, 
within and without, to the extent of their declin- 
ing powers. But this trust, for the first time in 
the history of Europe, exists. It is growing. 
Already it has caused the continental powers, 
whose conflicts in the past have cursed the world, 
to put their economic fortunes in one another’s 
hands in mutual confidence. To all the uncer- 
tainties inherent in this step Europe has answered 
with the serene certainty that the problems of each 
country will be the sincere concern of all. 

I have stated and explained my view that the 
Common Market is much more than an economic 
agreement. Its next most immediate meaning is, 
of course, as an influence on the probability of 
peace or war in the present state of the world. 
Again speaking in purely economic terms, I think 
it can fairly be said, first, that countries whose 
economies are thoroughly intermingled can make 
war on one another only with difficulty and, sec- 
ond, that the substitution for today’s Europe of 
an economic unit potentially as strong as the 
United States will be a great gain for the free 
world in the struggle with Soviet communism. 

Yet even these achievements, I feel, do not ex- 
haust the meaning of the idea underlying our 
Marshall plan and embodied by Western Europe 
in the Common Market. If I am right, these may 
come in the perspective of history to be called only 
beginnings. I think we may have in the develop- 
ments which have taken place in Western Europe 
in the last decade the glimmerings of one of the 
great transforming concepts which do not enter 
the world in every generation, or even in every 
century. 


Development of Common-Market Concept 


To its present stage the development of this con- 
cept in Western Europe is not difficult to trace. 
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It began with General Marshall’s speech at Har- 
vard and Europe’s response to it. If European 
nations would help one another toward recovery, 
General Marshall said, we would help them all. 
Eastern Europe, under the dictation of Soviet 
Russia, declined without thanks. Western Europe 
formed the Committee for European Economic 
Cooperation, soon transformed into the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation, 
Whether this was a European response or a Euro- 
pean initiative has long since ceased to be rele- 
vant. The OEEC remains an active meeting place 
for the European family of nations because these 
nations have discovered it is useful to them to 
work out economic problems together. 

Participating in the OEEC and in other, spe- 
cialized organizations such as the European Pay- 
ments Union, the countries of Western Europe 
found that their true interests were not conflict- 
ing but complementary and were best served by 
mutual help and cooperation. The next step, per- 
haps the greatest of all as an expression of faith 
hardly justified at the time by works, was the 
formation of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. Whether coal and steel are considered as 
basic industries of peace or as sinews of war, no 
greater pledge to a cooperative economic future, 
other than an unlimited one, could have been 
offered by France to her hereditary enemy, Ger- 
many, or by both to other countries of Europe. 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg par- 
ticipated in bringing this offer about and closed 
with it when it was made. The unlimited or 
almost unlimited pledge of these six nations to 
economic union has followed. In this further 
extension of the idea of economic cooperation 
Italy has been a leader. The Common Market 
and EURATOM treaties were, with good reason, 
signed in Rome. 

The Common Market is of the utmost signifi- 
cance for the evolution of the concept of economic 
integration of Western Europe. However, we 
must not overlook the companion treaty, EURA- 
TOM. Only in atomic energy, in all the sectors 
of modern industry, is Europe unhampered by 
existing investments and commitments. In the 
development of this form of energy as a com- 
munity industrial resource Western Europe need 
neither conciliate nor compensate. There are no 
established interests to bear in mind, no present 
commercial advantages or disadvantages which 
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need be taken into account. Therefore it may be 
hoped that in EURATOM the member nations 
will be able to create, with a minimum of difficulty, 
a model of integration toward which they can 
move with due circumspection in the other, broader 
field of the Common Market. 

The impulse of Europe toward a cooperative 
destiny neither is nor will be limited to the eco- 
nomic organizations in which it has so far found 
expression. A case in point is the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. As a military alliance, 
NATO is unique in the free commitment of armed 
forces of many nations to international command 
in peacetime. NATO is also unique in that the 
political influences at work within it are not cen- 
trifugal but centripetal. Its members seek con- 
stantly to make the alliance closer, stronger, more 
effective. 

Full consultation in the formulation as well as 
the execution of Western policy has been a par- 
ticular concern of Italy. She contributed one of 
the three “Wise Men” who were instructed to con- 
sider ways in which closer cooperation in non- 
military fields could be developed within the 
Atlantic alliance.? She presses consistently, and I 
think rightly, for her views to be heard on every 
matter that concerns her interest. We have, and 
Secretary Dulles has repeatedly expressed, both the 
obligation and the policy of consulting with our 
allies on matters of mutual concern. To take the 
advice of so stanch a friend as Italy is not only 
an obligation but a privilege. 

\ 
Economic Means to Solution of Political Problems 


Tracing its development step by step, through 
the OEEC, the ECSC, NATO, EURATOM, and 
the Common Market we find little cause for sur- 
prise in the transformation of wartime ally, co- 
belligerent, and enemy into today’s Europe of 
economic union and Atlantic alliance. It seems 
the logical outcome of logical policies. But a 
logical principle which can bring about so pro- 
found a change in so brief a time deserves to be 
identified and considered in all its implications. 

The principle we have seen in operation in 
Europe in the last decade is the international ap- 


*For text of a report to the North Atlantic Council by 
Foreign Ministers Halvard Lange of Norway, Gaetano 
Martino of Italy, and Lester B. Pearson of Canada, see 
BuLtetIn of Jan. 7, 1957, p. 18. 
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plication of economic means to the solution of 
political problems. 

There is nothing new in the recognition of these 
problems as basically economic, or at least partly 
so. What Hitler sought nobody will ever know, 
but his rallying cry was “Lebensraum.” The war 
lords of Japan cozened her citizens and her vic- 
tims with visions of a Greater East Asia Copros- 
perity Sphere. The Communists today tell the 
workers they have economic chains to lose. Yet 
in all history only the democratic West has 
thought to tell the workers, the citizens, and the 
nations to lose their chains and gain their ends 
by economic means. This is, I believe, the true 
revolution of the 20th century. 

The accepted means of meeting foreign policy 
problems, until recent years, have been at least in 
name other than economic. Henri IV of France 
sought a remedy for financial difficulty in mar- 
riage with an Italian princess, Marie de’ Medici. 
The marriage agreement called for delivery of the 
bride, with dowry, f. 0. b. Marseille. In an earlier 
century another Henry, the Fifth of England, 
consolidated and confirmed a military victory over 
France by marrying its princess, Catherine. 

War, intrigue, and royal marriage—these have 
been the traditional instruments of national policy 
in international affairs. The effectiveness of the 
third means disappeared with the rise of consti- 
tutional monarchies and republics. With the ad- 
vent of nuclear weapons unlimited war has be- 
come so plainly suicidal we may hope even the 
Kremlin is sincere in professing to want to avoid 
it. The unprofitability of all kinds of war and 
intrigue, it is our task to prove today. 

It is plain that we have yet to convince the Com- 
munist bloc, which remains fixed in outmoded po- 
litical as in outmoded economic ideas. The only 
possible answer to the Communists’ reactionary 
policy is the one the free world has made—de- 
fensive forces employed to beat back active 
aggression where it has been attempted, as in Ko- 
rea; defensive forces committed to deter potential 
aggression, as in Europe and Southeast Asia. In 
the Middle East the United States has taken steps 
to counter the possibility of Communist aggres- 
sion, direct or indirect. 

These are necessary replies to reactionary com- 
munism. The free world’s affirmation of its own 
dynamic philosophy of progress has, however, 
both permeated these answers and found con- 
structive expression in its own right. Its influ- 
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ence on the character of the Atlantic alliance I 
have already mentioned. Equally evident was 
its manifestation in the composition of the forces 
which defended Korea. The Suez crisis made 
clear in the unhappiest circumstances that free 
peoples intend if they can to enforce the renuncia- 
tion of aggressive war as an instrument of foreign 
policy. 

The true expression of the West’s new phi- 
losophy is to be found, however, not where the 
West speaks to Communist reaction in terms it 
can understand but where the peoples of the 
West speak to one another in the newly learned 
language of trust and friendship. Such an ex- 
pression is the Common Market treaty. It is a 
pure testament of belief that the well-being 
Europe has failed to win in centuries of conflict 
can be won in concert. 


Importance of U.S. Leadership 


From the United States the partners of the 
Common Market ask at this time only the faith 
to believe that they seek the common benefit and 
that the ultimate effect of their action and their 
policies will be to strengthen the forces of free- 
dom. I think we owe them this belief and sup- 
port. 

In this connection, I believe it is important that 
the United States demonstrate its continued 
leadership in the field of foreign trade policy. 
The European economic community and, indeed, 
the whole free world will undoubtedly look to 
the renewal of the United States trade agree- 
ments legislation and the authority of the United 
States to engage in further reciprocal tariff nego- 
tiations as an indication of the extent to which 
the United States will maintain its liberal trade 
policy. 

I think we also owe them, and the world, the 
duty of continuing to explore the uses of an 
economic approach to foreign policy as ener- 
getically as the nations of Europe are exploring 
it in their relations among themselves. The 
demonstration that economic problems can be 
called economic, and that free nations can solve 
them by working freely together, for the first 
time offers real hope of peace and progress to 
humanity. Hope is a new weapon against which 
the iron curtain can no more stand than a medie- 
val fortress could stand against gunpowder. A\l- 
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ready Western Europe’s progress is exercising a 
visible attraction toward freedom within Soviet 
Russia’s European empire. In our defensive 
and political alliances we have found the power 
to hold aggression in check. By continuing to 
use economic means wisely to increase the total 
of hope in the world, we can create the power we 
seek to set men free. 


U.S.-Canadian Tax Convention 
Enters Into Force 
Press release 541 dated September 26 

On September 26, 1957, Secretary Dulles, in be- 
half of the United States, and N. A. Robertson, 
Ambassador of Canada in Washington, and 
Donald Methuen Fleming, Minister of Finance 
of Canada, in behalf of Canada, exchanged the 
instruments of ratification with respect to the 
supplementary income-tax convention of August 
8, 1956, between the United States and Canada. 
The convention was brought into force by such 
exchange. 

The convention, which was signed at Ottawa 
on August 8, 1956, further modifies and supple- 
ments the convention and accompanying protocol 
of March 4, 1942,? for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion in 
the case of income taxes, as modified by the sup- 
plementary convention of June 12, 1950.8 On 
August 8, 1957, the U.S. Senate gave advice and 
consent to the ratification of the supplementary 
convention of August 8, 1956. The U.S. ratifica- 
tion thereof was signed by President Eisenhower 
on August 29, 1957. 

It is provided in article II of the supplemen- 
tary convention that the convention shall become 
effective with respect to taxable years beginning 
on and after the first day of January of the calen- 
dar year in which occurs the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification. Accordingly, when the ex- 
change took place on September 26, 1957, the 
convention became effective with respect to tax- 
able years beginning on and after January 1, 
1957. 

This new convention reflects further experi- 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1956, p. 364. 
*56 Stat. 1399. 
2 UST 2235. 
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ence in connection with tax problems arising 
from the application of the existing treaty provi- 
sions for the avoidance of double taxation and 
from the economic relations between the two 
countries. It contains a single substantive article 
(article I) divided into a number of lettered 
paragraphs. 

Article I (a) amplifies the provisions relating 
to relief from double taxation of income derived 
from the operation of ships and aircraft so as to 
extend the same principle to the operation of 
motor vehicles as common carriers or contract 
carriers. 

Article I (b) amends the provisions relating to 
the taxation of income from personal services so 
that, on a reciprocal basis, an employee in a Ca- 
nadian branch of an American enterprise would 
be considered an employee of a Canadian enter- 
prise and would receive the same tax treatment 
as an employee of a wholly Canadian enterprise. 

Article I (c), by excluding earned income from 
the scope of article XI of the 1942 convention, 
eliminates a problem created by the 1950 supple- 
mentary convention. It also confirms the au- 
thority for administrative procedures to assure 
that persons not entitled to the benefit of a re- 
duced rate of tax on investment income will not 
receive such benefits. 

Article I (d) relates to intercorporate dividends 
and reduces from 15 to 5 percent the tax on divi- 
dends paid by a subsidiary corporation to a parent 
corporation in any case where at least 51 percent 
of the voting stock of the subsidiary is held by the 
parent corporation, either alone or in association 
with not more than three other corporations each 
of which owns at least 10 percent of the voting 
stock. 

Article I (e) adds a new article relating to de- 
ductions for contributions to charitable organ- 
izations. 

Article I (f) adds a new article establishing on 
a reciprocal basis the principle, already applicable 
under U.S. law, whereby a resident of one of the 
countries who is a beneficiary of an estate or trust 
in the other country would be exempt from taxa- 
tion by such other country with respect to “that 
portion of any amount paid, credited, or required 
to be distributed by such estate or trust to such 
beneficiary out of income from sources” outside 
such other country. 
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Article I (g) modifies provisions relating to 
administrative cooperation in order to reflect a 
practical situation, particularly in regard to the 
furnishing of certain information.* 


Foreign Nationals Here for Study 
Under U.S. Government Grants 


Press release 540 dated September 24 

Nearly all of the more than 1,700 students from 
all parts of the world who will study in this 
country with the aid of U.S. Government grants 
during the current academic year have now ar- 
rived. They, together with the Americans who 
have been awarded grants and are now settling 
down for a year’s study abroad, comprise the 
largest contingent of this year’s participants in 
the International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram, which is carried out by the Department of 
State as a means of promoting a better under- 
standing of the United States in other countries 
and of furthering mutual international under- 
standing. 

The largest number of foreign student grantees, 
some 900, have come from Europe. Other geo- 
graphic areas are represented as follows: 400 
from countries of the Far East; 300 from the 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa; and 150 from 
Latin America. They have been placed in col- 
leges and universities in most of the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia, and in Puerto Rico as 
well. 

The majority of the student visitors will under- 
take advanced studies at the graduate level. 
Their work will cover a wide range of fields and 
in many cases will consist of specialized courses 
of study not available in their own countries. 
Others have come to study such subjects as 
American history, literature, and civilization at 
their source. Some will be studying under proj- 
ects developed to meet particular needs of their 
countries. For example, one project being car- 
ried out for the fourth consecutive year provides 


*The text of the supplementary convention, together 
with the text of the President’s proclamation thereof, will 
be printed in the Department of State pamphlet series, 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series (TIAS), and 
thereafter in a bound volume of the statutory publication 
United States Treaties and Other International Agree- 
ments (UST). 
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courses of study and observation in _labor- 
management relations for a group of 10 Japanese 
students, and another, initiated this year at the 
request of the Sudanese Government, provides 
specialized studies in agriculture for students of 
one of the newest African nations. 

Many of these visitors from abroad are not 
students in the ordinary sense, as they are young 
leaders already established in positions in govern- 
ment, the professions, business, and other fields in 
their home countries. Thus the group includes, 
for example, a member of the British diplomatic 
service, a Norwegian writer, and a newsman from 
Afghanistan who will undertake studies here 
pertinent to their careers. 

In addition to the university students, a total 
of 26 younger people aged 16 to 18, mostly from 
the other American Republics, have been awarded 
grants under the exchange program to study in 
the United States. These teen-agers will live 
with American families and attend the local high 
schools in various communities throughout the 
United States for an entire year. 

Past experience indicates that these young 
guests besides acquiring increased knowledge in 
their field of specialization will gain a better 
understanding of the American people and their 
way of life, and at the same time bring to the 
people here greater information about their own 
countries and cultures. 

During the course of the year, grants will also 
be awarded to approximately 250 students from 
various other countries to enable them to attend 
American-sponsored schools abroad, such as the 
Bologna Center of the Johns Hopkins University 
in Italy and the American Farm School in 
Greece. 


American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: 
Basic Documents, Volume I 
The Department of State announced on Sep- 


tember 26 (press release 543) the publication 
of American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic 
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This is the first of two 


Documents, Volume I. 
volumes. 

The compilation is intended to present in con- 
venient reference form the basic published docu- 
ments regarding American foreign relations for 
the 6-year period of 1950-55. It may be re- 
garded as a sequel to the volume A Decade of 
American Foreign Policy: Basie Documents, 
1941-1949, prepared by the Department and re- 
leased in 1950 by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee as Senate Document 123, 81st Congress, 
ist session. The usefulness of this publication 
indicated a need for a supplement that would 
bring the collection closer to currency. 

The present compilation, like its predecessor, 
has been designed primarily for official use. The 
possibility that it might prove useful to others 
outside official circles has also played a part in 
determining the scope and editorial mechanics 
of the publication. In some instances the 6-year 
limits (1950-55) of the compilation have been 
extended for the sake of continuity, by reprint- 
ing a few documents that appeared in the earlier 
Decade, as well as including a few additional 
pre-1950 documents and some 1956 materials. 
Certain international agreements to which the 
United States is not a party have been included 
where the effect of such agreements on American 
policy formulation is obvious. 

Despite its size, which reflects the growth of 
American responsibility in international rela- 
tions, the present collection makes no pretense 
at being exhaustive. In many instances it has 
proved necessary to print summaries of develop- 
ments and of individual lengthy documents or 
to provide nothing more than the title of a docu- 
ment, indicating where its text may be found. A 
list of the documents, fairly extensive cross- 
references, and an index will facilitate use of the 


volume. 

Copies of this volume (x1x, 1707 pp.) may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D.C., for $5.25 each. 
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LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY 


(Value in Millions of Dollars) 


Title 





Grand total— Mutual Security Program . 


Total new funds . 
Total funds to be reappropriated : 


Title I—Mutual Defense—Total . 


New funds appropriated . 
Unobligated balance 


Chapter 1—Military Assistance—Total 


New funds appropriated . 
Unobligated balance 


Chapter 3—Defense Support—Total 


New funds appropriated . 
Unobligated balance 


Title II—Development Loan Fund . 


Development Loan Fund ‘ 
Development assistance: unobligated balance . 


Title [1I—Technical Cooperation—Total 
General authorization—Total 


New funds appropriated . . 

Unobligated balance reappropriated . 
United Nations technical assistance . 
Organization of American States 


Title [V—Other Programs—Total 


Special assistance . 

Joint control areas 

Intergovernmental Committee for 3 Buropean 
Migration (ICEM) 8 F ; : 

UN Refugee Fund 

Jscapee program . 

thildeen’e Fund 

United Nations Relief and ‘Works "Agency: 
unobligated balance® . . ‘ 

NATO civilian headquarters 8 

Ocean freight voluntary relief 

Control act expenses . ; 

Administrative expenses (Sec. “411 ‘(b)) a es 

Administrative expenses (State Sec. 411 (©) S. 

Atoms-for-peace program—Total . . : 


New funds appropriated . 
Unobligated balance 





PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 
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Appropriation 
Fiscal year 
1958 program | Authorization Final appropriation action ! 
presented to (new funds 
Congress only) House action | Senate action 
Percent of 
Funds program 
presented 
$4, 440. 3 (?) $3, 191. 8 | $3, 692. 7 |° $3, 435. 8 77.4 
3, 864. 4 | $3, 367. 1 2, 524. 8 3, 025. 7 2, 768. 8 71. 6 
575. 9 (?) 667. 0 667. 0 667. 0 115.8 
3, 300. 0 (?) 2, 409. 8 2, 738. 8 2, 603. 8 78.9 
2, 800. 0 2, 350. 0 1, 835. 0 2, 164. 0 2, 029. 0 72. 5 
500. 0 (?) 574. 8 574. 8 574. 8 115. 0 
2, 400. 0 (?) 1, 788. 8 2,013. 8 | 4 1, 878.8 78. 3 
1, 900. 0 1, 600. 0 1, 250. 0 1, 475. 0 1, 340. 0 70. 5 
500. 0 (?) 538. 8 538. 8 538. 8 107. 8 
900. 0 750. 0 621. 0 725. 0 725. 0 80. 6 
900. 0 750. 0 585. 0 689. 0 689. 0 76. 6 
ea ae elas he 36. 0 36. 0 36. 0 Se oes 
552. 0 (?) 352. 0 452. 0 352. 0 63. 8 
500. 0 5 500. 0 300. 0 400. 0 6 300. 0 60. 0 
52. 0 (?) 52. 0 52. 0 52. 0 100. 0 
168. 9 168. 9 142. 0 143. 9 142. 0 84. 1 
151. 9 151.9 125. 0 126. 9 125. 0 82. 3 
151.9 151.9 113. 0 114.9 113.0 74.4 
Shy ee Siete s 12. 0 12.0 12.0 ey hanes 
15. 5 15. 5 15. 5 15. 5 15. 5 100. 0 
1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 100. 0 
419. 3 (?) 288. 0 358. 0 338. 0 80. 6 
300. 0 275. 0 175. 0 245. 0 225. 0 75. 0 
11.5 Lf: 11.5 11.5 TILS 100. 0 
12. 5 (?) 12. 5 12. 5 12.5 100. 0 
2. 2 2.2 2. 2 2.2 2.2 100. 0 
5. 5 5. 5 5.5 5. 5 5. 5 100. 0 
11.0 11.0 11.0 11.0 11.0 100. 0 
23. 8 | (?) 23. 8 23. 8 23. 8 100. 0 
2.7 | (?) 1.5 1.5 1.5 55. 6 
2.2 | 2. 2 2. 2 2. 2 2. 2 100. 0 
143. | 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 76. 9 
35. 0 | 32. 8 32. 8 32. 8 32. 8 93. 7 
4. 6 | (?) 4. 6 4.6 4. 6 100. 0 
7.0 | 7.0 4.4 4.4 4.4 62. 9 
4.0 7.0 — a 
en ae nar 4.4 4.4 4.4 

















1 ' Appropriation of new funds plus funds reappropriated. 

2 No comparable figure in authorization legislation; this column applicable to new funds only. 

3 Excludes $100 million automatically continued available in fiscal year 1958 as follows: $96.1 1 million for President’s 
fund for Asian economic development; $3.9 million for technical cooperation fund for Latin America. 


4'To remain available through Dec. 31, 1958. 


Source: Office of Statistics and Reports, International C 


ooperation Administration, Sept. 16, 1957. 


5 Public Law 85-141 authorizes an additional appropriation of $625 million for fiscal year 1959. 


6 To remain available until expended. 
prior year legislation. 
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7To remain available until Sept. 30, 1958. 


8 Programs authorized in 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Inscription of Hungarian Question 
on General Assembly Agenda 


Following are the texts of two statements by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. Representative to the 
U.N. General Assembly, on the inscription of the 
Hungarian question on the agenda of the 12th 
General Assembly. 


STATEMENT IN GENERAL COMMITTEE, SEP- 
TEMBER 19 


U.S. delegation press release 2731 


I do not imagine for a second that anything that 
I say can have any effect on the speeches of the 
Soviet representative, which always seem to be 
concocted in the light of some old-fashioned and 
rather weird dogma and not on the basis of real- 
ity. But in view of the many uncomplimentary 
remarks that have been made by him and by the 
two other speakers about the United States, I will 
simply say that there are no “ruling circles” in 
America. In America the people rule. Anybody 
who has been in public life in America, as I have, 
knows very well that the people express their 
views frequently and in no uncertain manner to 
their politicians. 

I would like also to say that there are no “reac- 
tionary forces”—that’s a favorite word—there 
are no “reactionary forces” in American politics. 
No politician in America could ever get elected to 
anything on a reactionary program. That is a 
political death sentence. 

While I am on the subject of reactionary, I 
do not think that anyone around this table has 
ever done anything quite as reactionary as Mr. 
Molotov did when he made his pact with Mr. Rib- 
bentrop at the time of World War II. That, to 
my mind, is somewhat of a record for reaction. 

When it comes to counterrevolutionary activ- 
ity, that implies that the Russian revolution of 
1917 was the last revolution. Of course, it is no 
such thing. The world is in a state of evolution, 
and as a revolution that one is way, way far be- 
hind. So I think they ought to get up to date. 
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Let me say that all the contentions which were 
made here by the Soviet representative and the two 
other speakers were all made at length last week 
in the Assembly. They were all heard by the 
Assembly, and they were resoundingly rejected 
by a vote of 60 to 10.1. You really can’t get beaten 
much worse than that. 

Now, in resolution 1133, which was passed by a 
vote of 60 to 10, there was a final paragraph which 
provided for placing the question of Hungary on 
the provisional agenda of the present session of 
the General Assembly. That was a deliberate de- 
cision of the 11th Assembly. This decision was 
fully in keeping with the spirit of constructive 
hope which animated the entire resolution. 

By its action the General Assembly recognized 
that the tragedy of Hungary continues; every 
day men and women in Hungary are being ar- 
rested; they are being tried; they are being im- 
prisoned ; and, Mr. President, they are being shot, 
simply because they sought freedom and inde- 
pendence for their homeland. 

In such a situation it is the clear duty of the 
United Nations to face up to the facts and to do 
everything in its power to relieve the sufferings 
of the Hungarian people. That is why we in the 
11th General Assembly took the historic step of 
appointing Prince Wan of Thailand as our special 
representative to take action to achieve the objec- 
tives of the United Nations and to make an appro- 
priate report and recommendations to the General 
Assembly. That is why I very respectfully sub- 
mit to this Committee we should today show that 
we are keeping the Hungarian question in the fore- 
front of our attention by heeding this paragraph, 
which was adopted by a vote of 60 to 10, and by 
inscribing this item on the agenda of the 12th 
regular session. 

Mr. President, I will respect your statement 
earlier in the meeting and not speak at this stage 
regarding allocation of the item, but I do intend 
to speak on that at the proper time. 


*For a statement by Ambassador Lodge in the 11th 
(resumed) session, together with the text of the resolu- 
tion, see BULLETIN of Sept. 30, 1957, p. 515. 
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(In a further statement, Mr. Lodge replied as follows:) 


Mr. President, I merely wish to say that I thor- 
oughly applaud your efforts to keep these discus- 
sions within limits, and I shall support them. I 
will say to the Soviet representative what I have 
said many, many times, and I might as well repeat 
it at this session, that I will never begin an attack 
on the Soviet Union. I have never started one in 
the 4 years that I have been here, but, whenever 
he attacks the United States, then I will be bound 
to answer, just as every single man around this 
table is bound to answer to defend his own govern- 
ment. Now, he accused the United States of being 
reactionary, so I answered him in what I think 
was a fair and a very pertinent way. 


STATEMENT IN PLENARY, SEPTEMBER 23 


U.S. delegation press release 2737 


It is really scarcely believable that anyone 
should seriously oppose the inscription of this 
item. By the resounding vote of 60 to 10, the 
1ith General Assembly recommended that the 
question of Hungary be placed on the agenda of 
this session. And, really, that ought to be enough. 
This recommendation was endorsed last Thursday 
in the General Committee by a vote of 13 to 2. 

There are those who claim—and we have heard 
at least one of them this afternoon—that there 
is no problem in Hungary—it just doesn’t exist. 
These, I might say, are the same people who 
continue to occupy Hungary and to impose foreign 
rule upon the Hungarian people. The same people 
refuse to allow an impartial investigation. If 
they had nothing to hide, why do they refuse to 
allow the investigation ? 

At this moment those Hungarians who object— 
and it is to the everlasting credit of the human 
race there are still many of them—continue to be 
arrested, imprisoned, and shot. 

The statement that is made that it was all a 
Fascist putsch was not found to have one shred 
of substantiation by the investigators. It is cer- 
tainly not seriously to be believed that the Amer- 
ica which was led by Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
which furnished General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
as its military leader in the great war against 
fascism should suddenly turn around and try to 
promote fascism. 

The fact is that all the arguments which were 
made today were made here right in this hall 10 
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days ago, and they were made in the General 
Committee last Thursday and were all over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

It seems to us that it is the clear duty of this 
Assembly to keep the problem of Hungary in the 
forefront of its considerations. We owe it to the 
Hungarian people and to ourselves to mobilize the 
powerful infiuence of this body in favor of true 
freedom and independence for Hungary.? 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


U.N. General Assembly 


The United States delegation to the 12th ses- 
sion of the U.N. General Assembly, which con- 
vened at New York on September 17, is as follows: 


United States Representatives 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Permanent U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations 

A. §. J. Carnahan, House of Representatives 

Walter H. Judd, House of Representatives 

George Meany 

Herman B. Wells 

Alternate United States Representatives 

James J. Wadsworth, Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations.’ 

Irene Dunne (Mrs. Francis D. Griffin) 

Philip M. Klutznick 

Mary P. Lord (Mrs. Oswald B. Lord) 

Genoa S. Washington 


Special Adviser 
Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs 


Counselor of Delegation 
James W. Barco, Deputy U.S. Representative in the 
Security Council 


Advisers 

Mason Sears, U.S. Representative on the Trusteeship 
Council 

Neil H. Jacoby, U.S. Representative on the Economic 
and Social Council 

Ware Adams, Director, Office of United Nations Political 
and Security Affairs, Department of State 

Norman Armour, Jr., Political and Security Affairs, U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations 


2? The General Assembly on Sept. 23, by a vote of 57 to 
10, with 6 abstentions, decided to place the item on the 
agenda. 

*On Sept. 26 James W. Barco was appointed to serve 
as an alternate representative during the absence of Am- 
bassador Wadsworth. 
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Thomas A. Bartlett, Economie and Social Affairs, U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations 

Albert F. Bender, Jr., Legal and International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, U.S. Mission to the United Nations 

Blackshear M. Bryan, Lt. Gen., USA, Military Staff 
Committee 

Roy J. Bullock, Staff Consultant, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives 

William I. Cargo, Deputy Director, Office of U.N. Political 
and Security Affairs, Department of State 

Francis W. Carpenter, Director, News Services, 
Mission to the United Nations 

Charles D. Cook, Deputy to the Counselor, U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations 

Elizabeth Driscoll, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Seymour Finger, Economic and Social Affairs, 
Mission to the United Nations 

John E. Fobes, Director, Office of International Adminis- 
tration, Department of State 

Benjamin Gerig, Director, Office 
Affairs, Department of State 

William E. Hall, Lt. Gen., USAF, Military Staff Committee 

John W. Hanes, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs 

Franklin Hawley, Office of U.N. Political and Security 
Affairs, Department of State 

Mrs. Dorothy Crook Hazard, Press Officer, U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations 

Warren E. Hewitt, Office of the Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State 

Elizabeth F. Hitchcock, Public Affairs, U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations 

Wallace Irwin, Jr., Director, Public Services, U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations 

J. Jefferson Jones III, Director, Office of South Asian 
Affairs, Department of State 

James W. Kelly, Secretary of Delegation, Deputy Execu- 
tive Director, U.S. Mission to the United Nations 

Ernest L. Kerley, Office of the Legal Adviser, Department 
of State 

George D. LaMont, Deputy Director, Office of Southern 
Africa Affairs, Department of State 

Alan W. Lukens, News Division, Department of State 

F. W. MacMahon, Vice Adm., USN, Military Staff Com- 
mittee 

Mrs. Carmel Carrington Marr, Political and Legal Affairs, 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations 

Robert G. McGregor, Deputy Director, Office of Dependent 
Area Affairs, Department of State 

Leonard C. Meeker, Assistant Legal Adviser for U.N. 
Affairs, Department of State 

Franklin L. Mewshaw, Political and Security Affairs, 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations. 

Daniel O. Newberry, Press Officer, U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations , 

George H. Owen, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 
State 

Howard L. Parsons, Director, Office of Northeast Asian 
Affairs, Department of State 

Richard F. Pederson, Political and Security Affairs, U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations 


U.S. 


U.S. 


of Dependent Area 
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John E. Pickering, Information Officer, U.S. Information 


Agency 

James W. Pratt, Political and Security Affairs, U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations 

Edward J. Rowell, Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Joseph J. Sisco, Office of U.N. Political and Security 
Affairs, Department of State 

Edward H. Springer, Protocol Officer, U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations 

William J. Stibravy, Office of International Financial and 
Development Affairs, Department of State 

Peter S. Thacher, Political and Security Affairs, U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations 

William R. Tyler, Director, Office of Western European 
Affairs, Department of State 

Walter N. Walmsley, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs 

Albert S. Watson, Executive Director, U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations 

Mrs. Virginia Westfall, Office of International Adminis- 
tration, Department of State 

John T. Wheelock, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, 
Department of State 

Kenneth T. Young, Jr., Director, Office of Southeast Asian 
Affairs, Department of State 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 27 (press release 548) that the United 
States will be represented by the following dele- 
gation at the first session of the General Confer- 
ence of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), which will convene at Vienna, Austria, 
on October 1: 


US. Representative 
Lewis L. Strauss, chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 


Alternate U.S. Representatives 

Robert M. McKinney, U.S. Representative to the Inter- 
national Atomie Energy Agency, Vienna 

James J. Wadsworth, Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations 


Congressional Advisers 

W. Sterling Cole, House of Representatives 
Carl T. Durham, House of Representatives 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, U.S. Senate 

John O. Pastore, U.S. Senate 


Senior Advisers 

Harold C. Vedeler, U.S. Mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna 

John A. Hall, director, Division of International Affairs. 
Atomie Energy Commission 

David W. Wainhouse, Counselor of Embassy, American 
Embassy, Vienna 


Advisers 


Kathleen Bell, Department of State 
W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., American Embassy, Vienna 
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Richard C. Breithut, Department of State 

Dwight M. Cramer, Department of State 

Alan W. Ford, Department of State 

Richard L. Kirk, Atomic Energy Commission 

Paul W. McDaniel, Atomic Energy Commission 
James T. Ramey, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Luther J. Reid, Department of State 

Paul A. Toussaint, Department of State 

Albert S. Watson, U.S. Mission to the United Nations 
Algie A. Wells, Atomic Energy Commission 

Special Assistants to the U.S. Representative 

Paul F. Foster, Atomic Energy Commission 

Everett R. Holles, Atomic Energy Commission 
Secretary of Delegation 

Emery R. Kiraly, Department of State 
Congressional Observers 

John J. Dempsey, House of Representatives 

Chet Holifield, House of Representatives 

Albert Gore, U.S. Senate 

James T. Patterson, House of Representatives 
Melvin Price, House of Representatives 

James E. Van Zandt, House of Representatives 
Staff Observers 

George Norris, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
David R. Toll, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Thomas D. Huff, Department of State 

Byron F. LaPlante, Atomic Energy Commission 

The idea of creating an International Atomic 
Energy Agency was first proposed by President 
Eisenhower in his atoms-for-peace speech before 
the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 8, 1953. The text of the present statute 
was unanimously approved by an 81-nation con- 
ference at U.N. Headquarters in New York City 
on October 26, 1956. The President of the United 
States ratified the statute on July 29, 1957, and 
the statute came into force also on July 29, 1957. 
To date, 46 other countries have deposited in- 
struments of ratification. 

The Agency, in seeking to accelerate and en- 
large the contribution of atomic energy to peace, 
health, and prosperity throughout the world, is 
authorized to perform operations or services use- 
ful in research on, or practical application or de- 
velopment of, atomic energy for peaceful uses. 

The 80 nations which signed the statute during 
the 90 days it was open for signature are either 
members of the United Nations or of its special- 
ized agencies and are eligible to become charter 
members of the IAEA. In addition, other mem- 
bers may be admitted after their memberships 
have been approved by the General Conference, 
upon the recommendation of the Board of Gover- 
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nors, due consideration having been given to their 
ability and willingness to act in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the charter of the 
United Nations. 

Robert M. McKinney was appointed by the 
President on September 19, under a recess ap- 
pointment, as the U.S. member of the Board of 
Governors. 

Items on the agenda include election of the final 
10 member states of the 23-member Board of 
Governors, appointment of a Director General, 
program and budget for the first year, determi- 
nation of permanent headquarters of the Agency, 
and relationship agreement with the United 
Nations. 


Agenda of the 12th Regular Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly ! 


U.N. doc. A/3680 dated September 24 

1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the dele- 
gation of Thailand 

2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation 

3. Credentials of representatives to the twelfth session 
of the General Assembly: 


» 
w~ 


wo 


(a) Appointment of the Credentials Committee ; 
(b) Report of the Credentials Committee 


4. Election of the President 
. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of 
officers 
. Election of Vice-Presidents 
. Notification by the Secretary-General under Article 
12, paragraph 2, of the Charter 
8. Adoption of the agenda 
9. Opening of the general debate 
10. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the 
Organization 
11. Report of the Security Council 
12. Report of the Economic and Social Council 
13. Report of the Trusteeship Council 
14. Election of three non-permanent members of the 
Security Council 
15. Election of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council 
16. Election of five members of the International Court 
of Justice 
17. Appointment of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations 


wt 


i) 


* Adopted by the General Assembly at plenary sessions 

on Sept. 20, 23, and 24, 1957. On Oct. 1 the General As- 

sembly decided to include the following additional items 

in the agenda (U.N. doc. A/3680/Add. 1) : 

24(d). Discontinuance under international control of tests 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

66. Declaration concerning the peaceful co-existence of 
States. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


29. 


30. 


382. 


Draft relationship agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the International Atomic Energy Agency: 
report of the Advisory Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy 

Question of amending the United Nations Charter in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in Article 


‘108 of the Charter, to increase the number of non- 


permanent members of the Security Council and the 
number of votes required for decisions of the Council 
Question of amending the United Nations Charter in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in Article 
108 of the Charter, to increase the membership of the 
Economie and Social Council 

Question of amending the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down in Article 108 of the Charter of the 
United Nations and Article 69 of the Statute of the 
Court with respect to an increase in the number of 
judges of the International Court of Justice 


. Report of the Committee on arrangements for a Con- 


ference for the purpose of reviewing the Charter 


. The Korean question: report of the United Nations 


Commission on the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea 

Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments; conclusion of an 
international Convention (treaty) on the reduction 
of armaments and the prohibition of atomic, hydro- 
gen and other weapons of mass destruction: 


(a) Report of the Disarmament Commission ; 

(b) Expansion of the membership of the Disarma- 
ment Commission and of its Sub-Committee; 

(c) Collective action to inform and enlighten the 
peoples of the world as to the dangers of the 
armaments race, and particularly as to the de- 
structive effects of modern weapons 


Admission of new Members to the United Nations 
Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East 


. Report of the Agent General of the United Nations 


Korean Reconstruction Agency 


28. Economic development of under-developed countries. 


Question of the establishment of a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development: final and 
supplementary reports of the Ad Hoc Committee, and 
recommendations of the Economic and Social Council 
Programmes of technical assistance: 


(a) Report of the Economic and Social Council; 
(b) Confirmation of allocation of funds under the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 


Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees 


. Review of the arrangements for the Office of the 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
Recommendations concerning international respect 
for the right of peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion 
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33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


Draft International Covenants on Human Rights 
Draft Convention on Freedom of Information: report 
of the Economic and Social Council 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter: reports 
of the Secretary-General and of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 


(a) Information on economic conditions ; 

(b) Information on other conditions ; 

(c) General questions relating to the transmission 
and examination of information; 

(d) Offers of study and training facilities under 
resolutions 845 (IX) of 22 November 1954 and 
931 (X) of 8 November 1955; 

(e) Methods of reproducing summaries of informa- 
tion concerning Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
report of the Secretary-General 


Election to fill vacancies in the membership of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

The future of Togoland under French administration: 
report of the Trusteeship Council 

Question of South West Africa: 


(a) Report of the Committee on South West Africa; 

(b) Study of legal action to ensure the fulfilment of 
the obligations assumed by the Mandatory Power 
under the Mandate for South West Africa : special 
report of the Committee on South West Africa; 

(c) Election of three members of the Committee on 
South West Africa 


Question of the frontier between the Trust Territory 
of Somaliland under Italian administration and 
Ethiopia: reports of the Governments of Ethiopia and 
of Italy 

Supplementary estimates for the financial year 1957 
Budget estimates for the financial year 1958 
Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of 
subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly: 


(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions ; 

(b) Committee on Contributions ; 

(c) Board of Auditors; 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the ap- 
pointment made by the Secretary-General ; 

(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal 


Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Bud- 
getary Funds 


. Seale of assessments for the apportionment of the 


expenses of the United Nations: report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions 


. United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: 


(a) Annual report of the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Board; 

(b) Report of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension 
Board on the fourth actuarial valuation of the 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund as of 
30 September 1956, and second review of the basic 
tables of the Fund 


i 
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46. Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized 
agencies of technical assistance funds allocated from 
the Special Account 

. Review of audit procedures of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies 

48. Administrative and budgetary co-ordination between 

the United Nations and the specialized agencies: re- 
ports of the Secretary-General and of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 


tions 
49, Financial reports and accounts and reports of the 


Board of Auditors: 


(a) United Nations (for the financial year ended 31 
December 1956) ; 

(b) United Nations Children’s Fund (for the financial 
year ended 31 December 1956) ; 

(c) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(for the financial year ended 30 June 1957) ; 

(d) United Nations Refugee Fund (for the financial 
year ended 31 December 1956) 


50. Offer by the Government of Chile of land in Santiago 
to be used as office site for the United Nations and 
other international organizations 

51. Personnel questions: 


oe 
a | 


(a) United Nations salary, allowance and benefits 
system: outstanding questions from the eleventh 
session ; 

(b) Question of the geographical distribution of the 
staff of the Secretariat of the United Nations: 
report of the Secretary-General ; 

(ec) Question of the proportion of fixed-term staff: 
report of the Secretary-General ; 

(d) Review of the staff regulations and of the prin- 
ciples and standards progressively applied there- 
to: report of the Secretary-General ; 

(e) Proposal to amend article 9 of the Statute of the 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal: report 
of the Secretary-General 


52. United Nations International School: report of the 
Secretary-General 
53. Report of the International Law Commission on the 
work of its ninth session 
54. Question of defining aggression: report of the Special 
Committee 
5. Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Security 
of Mankind 
. International criminal jurisdiction 
. Effects of atomic radiation 
. The Cyprus question 
. The question of Algeria 
. The question of race conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the policies of apartheid of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa 
61. Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of 
South Africa: reports of the Governments of India 
and of Pakistan 
62. The question of West Irian (West New Guinea) 
63. The question of Hungary 


or 
o 


acca o 
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64. Clearance of the Suez Canali: report of the Secretary- 
General 

65. United Nations Hmergency Force: report of the Secre- 
tary-General 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 27 May 1957 from the Chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of American States to the 
Secretary-General, Transmitting the Report of the In- 
vestigating Committee on the Situation Between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua. S/3856, July 30, 1957. 40 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter Dated 23 July 1957 from the Chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of American States, Ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General, Transmitting the 
Text of the Agreement Signed by the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of Honduras and Nicaragua on 21 July 
1957. S/3859, August 5, 1957. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 8 July 1957 from the Chairman of the 
Council of the Organization of American States to 
the Secretary-General, Transmitting the Resolution 
Adopted on 5 July 1957 on the Situation Between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua. S/3857/Rev. 1, August 7, 1957. 
15 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


International Law Commission. Report on Consular 
Intercourse and Immunities by Jaroslav Zourek, Special 
Rapporteur. A/CN.4/108, April 15, 1957. 94 pp. mimeo. 

International Law Commission. Report of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission Covering the Work of Its Ninth 
Session. A/CN.4/110, July 4, 1957. 387 pp. mimeo. 

Constitutions, Electoral Laws and Other Legal Instru- 
ments Relating to Political Rights of Women. Memo- 
randum by the Secretary-General. A/3627, August 7, 
1957. 19 pp. mimeo. 

Proposal to Amend Article 9 of the Statute of the United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal. Report of the Sec- 
retary-General. A/3629, August 8, 1957. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1958. Revised 
Estimates for Sections 6, 7, 8 and 18. Report by the 
Secretary-General. A/C.5/710, August 22, 1957. 7 pp. 
mimeo. 

Secretariat of the Military Staff Committee. Report by 
the Secretary-General. A/C.5/709, August 26,1957. 14 
pp. mimeo. 

International Criminal Jurisdiction. Note by the Secre- 
tary-General. A/3649, August 28, 1957. 4 pp. mimeo. 
Draft Code of Offences Against the Peace and Security 
of Mankind. Note by the Secretary-General. A/3650, 

August 28, 1957. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Questions Relating to Economic Development. Memoran- 
dum by the Secretary-General. A/3661, September 12, 
1957. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds. A/3668, September 18, 1957. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Review of the Arrangements for the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Note by the 
Secretary-General. A/3669, September 19, 1957. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report of the Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War on 
the Work of Its Seventh Session. A/AC.46/21, Sep- 
tember 19, 1957. 33 pp. mimeo. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








Income-Tax Agreements 
With United Kingdom and Belgium 


PROTOCOL OF AUGUST 19 WITH U.K. 


Press release 523 dated September 16 
Department Announcement 


The text is given below of the supplementary 
income-tax protocol between the United States 
and the United Kingdom signed at Washington 
on August 19, 1957.1. It was not possible to com- 
plete the arrangements for submitting the proto- 
col to the Senate prior to the adjournment of the 
first session of the 85th Congress; so copies of a 
Senate document containing the text thereof are 
not available. Because of the widespread interest 
in the protocol and the modification which it 
effects in the 1945 income-tax convention, as 
modified by supplementary protocols of 1946 ? and 
1954,’ it is considered desirable to release the text 
in a form suitable for distribution. 


Text of Protocol 


SUPPLEMENTARY ProtocoL BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
Or AMERICA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND AMENDING THE 
CONVENTION FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF DOUBLE Tax- 
ATION AND THE PREVENTION OF FISCAL BvASION 
With RESPECT TO TAXES ON INCOME, SIGNED AT 
WASHINGTON ON THE 16TH APRIL 1945, as Mopt- 
FIED BY THE SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL SIGNED AT 
WASHINGTON ON THE 6TH JUNE 1946 AND BY THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY Proroco. SIGNED AT WASHINGTON 
ON THE 25TH May 1954 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, 

Desiring to conclude a further supplementary Proto- 
col amending the Convention for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion 
with respect te Taxes on Income, signed at Washington 
on the 16th April 1945, as modified by the supplementary 


*For an announcement of the signing, see BULLETIN 
of Sept. 9, 1957, p. 444. 

*60 Stat. 1377. 

* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3165. 
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Protocol signed at Washington on the 6th June 1946 and 
by the supplementary Protocol signed at Washington 
on the 25th May 1954, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Paragraphs (1) and (2) of Article VIII of the Conven- 
tion of the 16th April 1945 for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on income are hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


“(1) Royalties and other amounts paid as considera- 
tion for the use of, or for the privilege of using, copy- 
rights, patents, designs, secret processes and formulae, 
trade marks, and other like property, and derived from 
sources within the United States by a resident of the 
United Kingdom who is subject to United Kingdom tax on 
such royalties or other amounts shall be exempt from 
United States tax (a) if such resident is not engaged in 
trade or business in the United States through a perma- 
nent establishment situated therein or (b) if such resident 
is so engaged, the royalties or other amounts are not 
directly associated with the business carried on through 
that permanent establishment. 

“(2) Royalties and other amounts paid as considera- 
tion for the use of, or for the privilege of using, copy- 
rights, patents, designs, secret processes and formulae, 
trade marks and other like property, and derived from 
sources within the United Kingdom by a resident of the 
United States who is subject to United States tax on such 
royalties or other amounts shall be exempt from United 
Kingdom tax (a) if such resident is not engaged in trade 
or business in the United Kingdom through a permanent 
establishment situated therein or (b) if such resident is 
so engaged, the royalties or other amounts are not directly 
associated with the business carried on through that 
permanent establishment.” 


ARTICLE II 


Paragraph (1) of Article XIII of the said Convention is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“(1) Subject to Sections 901 to 905 of the United States 
Internal Revenue Code as in effect on the 1st day of 
January 1956, United Kingdom tax shall be allowed as 
a credit against United States tax. For this purpose 


(a) the recipient of a dividend paid by a corporation 
which is a resident of the United Kingdom shall be 
deemed to have paid the United Kingdom tax ap- 
propriate to such dividend, and 

(b) the recipient of any royalty or other amount com- 
ing within the scope of Article VIII of the present 
convention shall be deemed to have paid any United 
Kingdom tax legally deducted from the royalty or 
other amount by the person by or through whom 
any payment thereof is made, 

if the recipient of the dividend or royalty or other amount, 
as the case may be, elects to include in his gross income 
for the purposes of United States tax the amount of such 
United Kingdom income tax.” 
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ARTICLE IIT 


(1) This supplementary Protocol shall be ratified and 
the instruments of ratification shall be exchanged at 
London as soon as possible. 

(2) This supplementary Protocol shall enter into force 
upon the exchange of instruments of ratification and shall 
thereupon have effect— 

(a) In the United Kingdom: 


(i) as respects income tax and surtax for any year 
of assessment beginning on or after the 6th 
April 1956 ; 

(ii) as respects profits tax for any chargeable account- 
ing period beginning on or after the 1st April 
1956, and for the unexpired portion of any 
chargeable accounting period current at that 
date. 

(b) In the United States: 

As respects taxable years beginning on or after 
the Ist January 1956. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, being authorized 
thereto by their respective Governments, have signed this 
supplementary Protocol and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 

DoNneE in duplicate at Washington this nineteenth day 
of August, 1957. 

For the Government of the United States of America: 


JOHN FosTER DULLES 


For the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland: 


Haroip Caccia 


NOTIFICATION OF EXTENSION TO CERTAIN 
BRITISH TERRITORIES 


Press release 520 dated September 16 
Department Announcement 

The text is given below of the formal notifica- 
tion given on August 19, 1957, to the Government 
of the United States by the Government of the 
United Kingdom, in accordance with article 
XXII of the income-tax convention of 1945, as 
modified by the supplementary protocols of 1946, 
1954, and 1957, with a view to extending the op- 
eration of that convention, as modified, to certain 
territories for the international relations of which 
the United Kingdom is responsible. 

The proposed extension will not be effective un- 
til the United States Government formally ac- 
cepts the notification from the United Kingdom 
Government. Such acceptance will be possible 
only after Senate approval of the proposed ex- 
tension. It was not possible to complete the ar- 
rangements for submitting the notification to the 


October 14, 1957 


Senate prior to the adjournment of the first session 
of the 85th Congress; so copies of a Senate docu- 
ment containing the text thereof are not available. 
Because of the widespread interest in the pro- 
posed extension, it is considered desirable to re- 
lease the text of the note of August 19, 1957, with 
annex, from the British Ambassador to the Secre- 
tary of State, constituting the notification above- 
mentioned. 


Text of U.K. Note 
British Empassy, 
Washington, D.C. 


August 19, 1957 
No. 554 


Sir, I have the honour, upon instructions of Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to refer to the Convention between the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government 
of the United States of America for the Avoidance 
of Double Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal 
Evasion with respect to Taxes on Income signed 
at Washington on the 16th of April, 1945, as modi- 
fied by the Supplementary Protocols signed at 
Washington on the 6th of June, 1946, the 25th of 
May, 1954, and the 19th of August, 1957. 

In accordance with the provisions of Article 
XXII of the above-mentioned Convention, as 
amended by the Supplementary Protocol of the 
25th of May, 1954, Her Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom desire that the application of 
the Convention should be extended to the terri- 
tories named in the Annex to this note, subject 
to the modifications and with effect from the dates 
specified therein. 

If the present notification is acceptable to the 
Government of the United States of America, I 
have the honour to request that you will be so good 
as to inform me accordingly and confirm that the 
desired application of the Convention to the terri- 
tories in question shall take effect from the dates 
specified in the Annex to this Note. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to 
you the assurance of my highest consideration. 


Harowp Caccta 


The Honorable 
Joun Foster Duties, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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ANNEX 


I. Table of Territories to Which the Convention of the 
16th April, 1945, for the Avoidance of Double Taxation 
and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion With Respect to 
Taxes on Income Is To Be Extended in Accordance With 
Article XXII of the Said Convention as Amended, Sub- 
ject to the Conditions Set Out in Paragraphs II and III 


of This Annex. 


Column (1) 
Aden 
Antigua 
Barbados 
British Honduras 


Cyprus 
Dominica 
Falkland Islands 
Gambia 
Grenada 


Jamaica 


Montserrat 

a, Federation 
0 

Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Federation of 


St. Christopher, 
Nevis and Anguil- 
la 

St. Lucia 

St. Vincent 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 


Trinidad and Tobago 
Virgin Islands 


II. Application 


Column (2) 

Income Tax 

Income Tax 

Income Tax 

Income Tax (includ- 
ing Surtax) 

Income Tax 

Income Tax 

Income Tax 

Income Tax 

Income Tax (includ- 
ing Surtax) 

Income Tax (includ- 
ing Surtax) 

Income Tax 

Income Tax 


Income Tax, Super 
Tax and Undis- 
tributed Profits 
Tax 

Income Tax 


Income Tax 

Income Tax 

Income Tax 

The Income Tax, the 
duty on _ profits 
charged under the 
Concessions Ordi- 
nance, 1931, the 
diamond industry 
Profits Tax and 
the Iron Ore Con- 
cessions Tax 

Income Tax 

Income Tax 


Column (8) 
Ist April 
Ist January 
1st January 
1st January 


Ist January 
Ist January 
Ist January 
Ist January 
Ist January 


Ist January 


Ist January 
Ist April 


Ist April 


Ist January 


Ist January 
Ist January 
Ist January 
Ist April 


Ist January 
Ist January 


(a) The said Convention as modified shall apply in 
the case of each territory mentioned in Column (1) of 


the above Table, 


(1) as if the Contracting Parties were the Govern- 


ment of the United States of America and the 
Government of that territory; 

as if the taxes concerned in the case of each terri- 
tory were those mentioned opposite the name of 
that territory in Column (2) of the above Table; 
provided that for the purposes only of the appli- 
cation of Article XIII (1) of the Convention to 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland the 
taxes concerned shall include the Territorial Sur- 
charges charged in Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
and Southern Rhodesia ; 

as if references to “the date of signature of the 
present Convention” were references to the date of 
the reply from the United States Government to 


(2 


— 


(3 


~ 
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the note from the United Kingdom Government 
of the 19th of August, 1957, relating hereto; 

(4) as if reference to the 6th day of April were ref- 
erences to the date opposite the name of each terri- 
tory in Column (3) of the above Table. 


(b) When the last of those measures shall have been 
taken in the United States of America and in any terri- 
tory named in the above Table necessary to give the 
present extension the force of law in the United States 
of America and in such territory, respectively, the present 
extension shall have effect, 


(1) in the United States of America as respects United 
States tax on and after the first day of January 
next following the date on which the last of those 
measures have been taken; and 

(2) in such territory as respects tax for the year of 
assessment beginning on the date specified opposite 
its name in Column (3) of the above Table, next 
following the date on which the last of those meas- 
ures have been taken, and for subsequent years 
of assessment. 


(ce) The Government of the United States of America 
shall inform the Government of the United Kingdom, in 
writing through the diplomatic channel, when the last of 
the measures necessary, as indicated in paragraph (b), 
have been taken in the United States of America. The 
Government of the United Kingdom shall inform the 
Government of the United States of America, in writing 
through the diplomatic channel, when the last of the 
measures necessary, as indicated in paragraph (b), have 
been taken in all or any of the territories named in the 
above Table. 


III. Modifications 

(a) The said Convention as modified shall apply with 
the exception that for the purposes of the extension to 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland Articles XIV 
and XVI shall be deemed to be deleted, and for the pur- 
poses of the extension to the other territories in the 
above Table Articles VII, XIV and XVI shall be deemed 
to be deleted. 

(b) The words “shall be exempt from United Kingdom 
surtax” in Article VI (2) of the Convention shall be 
understood,:for the purposes of this extension, as though 
they read “shall not be liable to any tax in the territory 
other than tax imposed with respect to the profits or 
earnings of the corporation out of which such dividends 
are paid”. 

(ec) The words “shall be exempt from United Kingdom 
surtax” in Article IX (2) of the Convention shall be 
understood, for the purposes of this extension, as though 
they read “shall not be liable to tax in the territory at a 
rate in excess of the rate applicable to a company”. 

(d) For the purposes of the extension to the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland the term “the laws of 
the United Kingdom” shall be understood as though it 
read “the laws of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land and the laws of its constituent Territories”. 
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CONVENTION OF AUGUST 22 WITH BELGIUM 


Press release 521 dated September 16 
Department Announcement 

The text is given below of the supplementary in- 
come-tax convention between the United States 
and Belgium signed at Washington on August 22, 
1957.4 It was not possible to complete the ar- 
rangements for submitting the convention to the 
Senate prior to the adjournment of the first ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress; so copies of a Senate 
document containing the text thereof are not avail- 
able. Because of the widespread interest in the 
convention and the modification which it effects 
in the 1948 income-tax convention, as modified by 
the supplementary convention of 1952,° it is con- 
sidered desirable to release the text in a form suit- 
able for distribution. 

The primary purpose of the new supplementary 
convention is to modify the existing treaty provi- 
sions in such a way as to facilitate the extension to 
the Belgian Congo and the Trust Territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi of the operation of the 1948 con- 
vention, as modified. Under article X XII of the 
1948 convention, either country may give a noti- 
fication of a desire to have the operation of the 
convention extended to any of its colonies or over- 
seas territories. The Belgian Government gave 
such a notification in 1954 with a view to such an 
extension to the Belgian Congo and the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. The proposed ex- 
tension will not be effective until the United States 
Government formally accepts the notification 
from the Belgian Government. Such acceptance 
will be possible only after Senate approval of the 
proposed extension. It is contemplated that, 
when the new supplementary convention is sub- 
mitted to the Senate for advice and consent to 
ratification, the Senate will be requested also to 
approve the proposed extension. 


Text of Convention 
SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STaTes of AMERICA AND BELGIUM RELATING TO TAXES ON 
INCOME 
The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of Belgium, desiring to modify and sup- 
plement in certain respects the convention for the avoid- 


‘For an announcement of the signing, see BuLLETIN of 


Sept. 16, 1957, p. 477. 
° Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2833. 


October. 14, 1957 


ance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, signed at Wash- 
ington on October 28, 1948, as modified by the supple- 
mentary convention of September 9, 1952, and desiring 
to facilitate the extension thereof to, and facilitate in- 
vestment in, the Belgian Congo and the Trust Territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article XXII of the convention, have decided to conclude 
a supplementary convention and have appointed as their 
respective plenipotentiaries: 


The Government of the United States of America: 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, and 

The Government of Belgium: Baron Silvercruys, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Belgium 
at Washington, 
who having communicated to each other their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles: 

ARTICLE I 

Article II (1) (d) of the convention of October 28, 1948 
is amended by adding the following sentence at the end 
thereof: 

For the purposes of this convention, any corporation 
organized or created under the laws of Belgium or of the 
Belgian Congo and subject to tax under the Belgian fiscal 
law of June 21, 1927 shall be deemed to be a “Belgian 
enterprise.” 

ARTICLE II 


In the application to the Belgian Congo and the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi of the convention of Octo- 
ber 28, 1948, as amended by the supplementary conven- 
tion of September 9, 1952, the Belgian Congo and the 
Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi may impose taxe mo- 
biliére at a rate not in excess of 15 percent on dividends 
from sources within the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi paid to a resident or corporation or other entity 
of the United States not having a permanent establish- 
ment in the Belgian Congo or Ruanda-Urundi. 


ARTICLE III 


In its application to the Belgian Congo and the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, paragraph (2) of Article 
XXII of the convention of October 28, 1948 is amended 
by striking out the word “following” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “immediately preceding.” 


ARTICLE IV 


For the purposes of Article XXII of the convention of 
October 28, 1948, the expression “overseas territories” is 
construed as applying to any overseas territory for the 
foreign relations of which either contracting State is 
responsible. 

ARTICLE V 

(1) The present supplementary convention shall be 
ratified and the instruments of ratification shall be ex- 
changed at Brussels as soon as possible. 

(2) The present supplementary convention shall be re- 
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garded as an integral part of the convention of October 
28, 1948, as amended, but shall become effective with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning on or after the first day 
of January of the calendar year in which the exchange 
of instruments of ratification takes place. It shall con- 
tinue in effect in accordance with Article XXIII of the 
convention of October 28, 1948, as amended by Article I 
(g) of the supplementary convention of September 9, 
1952, and in the event of termination of such convention 
shall terminate simultaneously with such convention. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and French lan- 
guages, the two texts having equal authenticity, at Wash- 
ington this 22nd day of August, 1957. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
For the Government of Belgium: 
SILVERCRUYS 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into 
force July 29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 

Ratification deposited: Viet-Nam, September 24, 1957. 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Ratification deposited: Federal Republic of Germany, 
September 16, 1957. 

Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. 
Ratification deposited: Federal Republic of Germany, 

September 16, 1957. 
Enters into force: December 15, 1957. 


Customs Tariffs 


Convention creating the International Union for the Pub- 
lication of Customs Tariffs, regulations of execution, 
and final declarations. Signed at Brussels July 5, 
1890. Entered into force April 1, 1891. 26 Stat. 1518. 
Adherence deposited: Jordan, July 10, 1957. 

Protocol modifying the convention signed at Brussels 
July 5, 1890 (26 Stat. 1518), creating an International 
Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs. Done at 
Brussels December 16, 1949. Entered into force May 
5, 1950. 

Adherence deposited: Jordan, July 10, 1957. 


Postal Services 

Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 19538. TIAS 
2800. re 
Ratification deposited: Haiti, September 2, 1957. 


Trade and Commerce 


International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952. Entered into force No- 
vember 20, 1955. 

Ratification deposited: Belgium, August 28, 1957. 
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BILATERAL 


Canada 

Convention modifying and supplementing the convention 
and accompanying protocol of March 4, 1942 (56 Stat. 
1399), as modified June 12, 1950 (TIAS 2347), for the 
avoidance of double taxation and prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income. Signed at 
Ottawa August 8, 1956. 
Ratifications exchanged: September 26, 1957. 
Entered into force: September 26, 1957. 


Cuba 

Agreement amending annex of air transport agreement 
of May 26, 1953 (TIAS 2892). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Habana May 21 and July 30, 1957. Entered 
into force July 30, 1957. 


India 

Agreement providing guaranties against inconvertibility 
of investment receipts, authorized by section 413 (b) 
(4) (B) (i) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended (68 Stat. 846-847; 70 Stat. 558; 22 U. S. C. 
1933). Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
September 19, 1957. Entered into force September 19, 
1957. 


Japan 

Protocol supplementing the convention for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income of April 16, 1954 (TIAS 
3176). Signed at Tokyo March 23, 1957. 
Entered into force: September 9, 1957 (date of exchange 

of notifications of ratification or approval). 

Proclaimed by the President: September 19, 1957. 


Mexico 

Agreement modifying and extending the agreement of 
April 6, 1954 (TIAS 2999) relating to a cooperative 
project in developmental engineering in Mexico, pur- 
suant to the general agreement for technical coopera- 
tion signed at México June 27, 1951 (TIAS 2273). 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at México June 29, 
1957. Entered into force June 29, 1957. 


Thailand 

Agreement amending the agreement of August 27 and 
September 1, 1954 (TIAS 3086) relating to an invest- 
ment guaranty program, and providing war risk 
guaranties under section 413 (b) (4) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 832, 847; 22 
U. S. C. 1933). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Bangkok August 27, 1957. Entered into force August 
27, 1957. 
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Designations 


Gardner E. Palmer as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Economic Affairs, effective September 3. 

James W. Barco as Alternate Representative of the 
United States to the 12th session of the United Nations 
General Assembly during the absence of Ambassador 
James J. Wadsworth, effective September 26. 
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Belgium. Income-Tax Agreements With United 
Kingdom and Belgium (text of convention) 

Canada. U.S.-Canadian Tax Convention Enters 
Into Force i ee ne ac ee ee 

China, Communist. The Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs and the Problem of Passport 
Restrictions (O’Connor) 

Congress, The. Legislative History of the Mutual 
Security Program for Fiscal Year 1958 (table) 


Department and Foreign Service 

The Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs and 
the Problem of Passport Restrictions (O’Con- 
nor) ae 

Designations (Palmer) 

Economic Affairs 

The Common Market: An Economic Instrument of 
International Policy (Zellerbach) 

Economic Development Institute Begins Third 
Course 

Income-Tax Agr womnntn With United rn “al 
Belgium (texts of protocol, U.K. note, and 
convention) 

International Bank Releases 12th Amaues Segeet 

Progress in International Financing (Eisenhower, 
Dillon) 
U.S.-Canadian Tax 
Force 


Convention Enters Into 
Educational Exchange. Foreign Nationals Here 
for Study Under U.S. Government Grants 


Europe. The Common Market: An Economic In- 
strument of International Policy (Zellerbach) 
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| Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: September 23-29 


| Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 
and 523 of September 16. 


*544 9/26 
*545 9/26 

546 9/27 
*547 9/27 


Burgess sworn in. 
Educational exchange. 
Dr. Spaak to visit U.S. (rewrite). 


at funeral of King Haakon VII. 


548 9/27 IABA delegation (rewrite). 





*Not printed. 
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| Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Releases issued prior to September 23 which ap- 
520, 521, 


No. Date Subject 

*537 9/23 Educational exchange. 

*538 9/23 Educational exchange. 

539 9/24 Reply to Soviet note on Middle East. 

540 9/24 Educational exchange. 

541 9/26 Tax convention with Canada. 

542 9/25 O’Connor: Advertising Council and 
Federal Bar Association, Baltimore. 

543 9/26 American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955. 


Mr. Firestone to represent President 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


6) an 


and the 


UNITED NATIONS 
1957 


How effective has the United Nations been in preventing or stopping 
aggression and war? 

If the United Nations can only recommend, how does it get anything 
done against war and injustice? 

Can the United Nations prevent another world war from ever 
happening ¢ 











Can the United Nations do anything about disarmament ? 


What do the United Nations aid programs—like the technical assist- 
ance program and the United Nations Children’s Fund—have to do 


with world peace? 
How much does our membership in the United Nations cost? 


Answers to these and other frequently heard questions by tered 


the United Nations are given by Henry Cabot Lodge, United States 
Representative to the United Nations, in an illustrated pamphlet 
recently issued by the Department of State. Twenty-five questions 
in all are considered in the 40-page publication, which is printed in 
question-and-answer format. 

Copies of You . . . and the United Nations, 1957 may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 20 cents each. 
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